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I’ll  Have  The  OR  ELSE 


Sue  Romesburg  1981  First  Place 

Kneale  Awards 
Purdue  Lafayette 


I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it’s  only 
been  one- hundred,  sixty- three  months, 
two  weeks  and  five  days  since  I  signed 
those  papers  that  made  me  a  landlady. 
I’ve  been  so  busy  I  guess  I  just  didn’t 
notice  the  time  flying  by.  During  that 
period.  I’ve  had  two  heart  attacks,  a 
nervous  breakdown,  lost  all  my  teeth 
but  three,  and  my  hair  turned  white.  I 
firmly  believe  that  all  contracts  for 
rental  property  should  bear  the 
warning:  THE  LANDLORD  GENE¬ 
RAL  HAS  DETERMINED  THAT 
YOUR  SIGNATURE  ON  THE 
ABOVE  MAY  BE  HAZARDOUS  TO 
YOUR  HEALTH. 

One  of  our  well-meaning  relatives 
planted  the  idea  in  my  husband’s  mind 
that  if  he  bought  so-called  “income” 
property  it  would  insure  him  of  an 
income  upon  retirement,  or  in  the 
event  that  something  should  happen  so 
he  couldn’t  work  on  his  regular  job 
anymore,  he  would  still  have  some 
money  coming  in.  At  the  same  time, 
this  property  would  be  “paying  for 
itself.” 

Since  we  had  only  a  small  amount  of 
money  to  work  with,  it  was  decided 
that  a  partnership  would  be  to  our 
benefit.  So,  with  a  minimal  down  pay¬ 
ment  we  became  the  possessors  of  six 
units,  consisting  of  two  houses  that 
had  been  added  onto  and  divided  up 
into  six  parts,  laughingly  referred  to 
(by  me)  as  apartments. 

In  case  you  haven’t  already  guessed, 
I  was  the  one  and  only  dissenter  in  this 
venture.  I  have  always  been  skeptical 
about  get-rich-quick  schemes.  I  am  not 
a  speculator  by  nature.  I  believe  in  the 
old  adage  “a  bird  in  the  hand.  .  etc. 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  didn’t 
want  to  sign  the  papers  when  it  came 
time  for  the  closing.  I  boldly  suggested 
that  the  three  of  them  (my  spouse  and 
the  other  relatives)  just  leave  me  out 
entirely.  I  was  told  I’d  better  sign  “OR 
ELSE.”  Many  times  since,  I’ve  wished 
that  I  had  opted  for  the  “OR  ELSE.” 

The  young  couple  from  whom  we 
purchased  this  “choice”  property  lived 
in  one  of  the  better  apartments.  Since 


they  were  there  all  the  time,  they  kept 
the  general  overall  appearance  of  the 
outside  of  the  buildings  and  the  yard  in 
pretty  good  shape.  However,  when 
they  moved  their  massive  furniture 
from  their  “luxury”  apartment,  we 
found  to  our  dismay  that  all  was  not  as 
it  had  seemed  at  first  glance.  Wherever 
a  picture  had  once  hung  was  a  spot 
that  looked  as  though  a  mad  hatchet- 
man  had  been  at  work.  Where  curtains 
had  been,  crumbling  windowsills  and 
enough  curtain  and  window  shade 
brackets  to  fill  a  bushel  basket  were 
now  revealed.  Where  a  screw  would 
have  done  a  job  nicely,  lacking  one, 
someone  had  used  nails  instead,  bent 
over,  of  course,  to  hold  better.  Floors 
that  once  looked  fine  with  rugs  on 
them  suddenly  displayed  large  blobs  of 
paint,  flattened  chewing  gum  and  three 
pounds  of  rusted  carpet  tacks.  The 
places  where  the  refrigerator  and  stove 
once  reigned  supreme  turned  out  to  be 
two  thrones  of  fuzzy  grease  with 
occasional  popsicle  sticks,  bottle  caps, 
buttons  and  Lincoln  Logs  laced  in  for 
good  measure. 

The  horror  of  this  situation  dawned 
on  me  slowly.  .  .like  a  bolt  of  lightning 
in  slow  motion.  We  had  to  clean  up 
this  mess!  Had  to  scrape  and  clean,  fill 
holes  and  paint,  patch,  refurbish  and 
refurnish  before  we  could  rent  to 
anyone  to  “keep  the  money  rolling 
in.”  Hah! 

Nothing  to  it,  I  thought  to  myself  as 
I  painstakingly  dug  bits  of  leftover 
peanut  butter  sandwiches,  hot  dogs 
and  bubble  gum  wrappers  out  of  the 
radiators  and  the  cold  air  duct. 

Spouse  and  I  have  three  kids  who 
were,  at  the  time,  Daughter  (sixteen), 
Son  number  one  (fourteen)  and  Son 
number  two  (nine).  Since  this  vacancy 
occurred  during  the  summer  when  the 
kids  were  out  of  school,  they  helped  me 
with  this  cleaning-up  task  that  Spouse 
said  would  take  a  couple  hours  to  do, 
but  actually  stretched  into  three  days. 
That  was  just  getting  the  place  ready  to 
patch  and  paint.  Three  weeks  later, 
with  new  paint,  all  holes  filled,  clean 
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radiators  and  new  furniture  that  put  us 
in  hock  for  the  first  time  (but  not  the 
last  by  any  means),  we  had  our  ad  in 
the  local  paper  that  read,  “Newly 
decorated,  three  rooms  and  bath, 
everything  furnished.”  The  day  before 
it  was  rented,  we  were  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  vacancy  number  two  for 
occupancy. 

This  one  was  a  two-room  efficiency 
apartment,  but  the  word  efficiency 
obviously  did  not  apply  to  the  tenant 
who  previously  lived  there.  Our 
partners  in  this  venture,  whom  I  will 
refer  to  as  “the  others,”  also  had  a 
son  the  same  age  as  our  Son  number 
one  (fourteen).  That  made  eight  of  us 
all  together.  The  condition  of  this 
apartment  made  a  joint  effort 
necessary.  So  we  bought  eight  putty 
knives  and  eight  boxes  of  Brillo  Pads, 
rounded  up  every  bucket  and  rag  we 
owned  collectively,  and  converged  on 
this  greasy  domain.  We  managed  to 
salvage  the  cooking  stove  (that  took  a 
week  to  clean)  and  the  kitchen  sink. 
The  three-quarter  size  iron  bed  frame 
with  the  full-size  mattress  had  to  go, 
along  with  the  refrigerator  and 
numerous  other  untouchables.  Back  to 
the  furniture  store  for  some  add-ons  to 
our  account. 

We  tried  to  be  good  landlords  and 
give  our  tenants  even  more  than  what 
was  due  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Jackson  was  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  lived  by  himself  and 
didn’t  cause  too  much  trouble  with  the 
other  tenants  unless  he  was  on  one  of 
his  binges  (which  were  frequent).  Mr. 
Jackson  had  an  aversion  to  anything 
that  made  more  light  than  a  forty  watt 
light  bulb.  Since  he  wasn’t  paying  for 
his  electricity  (we  were),  this  was  fine 
with  us.  However,  he  kept  his  lights 
burning  in  all  their  forty  watt  brilliance 
day  and  night  since  he  was  nearly 
always  blind  drunk.  He  would  call  us 
at  any  and  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  and  demand  that  new  bulbs  be 
put  in  because  his  had  burned  out.  We 
went  along  with  his  whims  for  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity  but  was,  in 


actuality,  only  about  four  months.  We 
then  decided  that  to  keep  our  sanity, 
we  would  have  to  get  tough.  We  noti¬ 
fied  all  the  tenants  that  they  would 
have  to  replace  their  own  light  bulbs 
and  take  out  their  own  garbage.  Mr. 
Jackson  moved.  .  .owing  rent,  of 
course. 

Now.  .  .collecting  the  rent  was  an 
adventure  in  itself.  Driving  up  to  the 
apartments  on  rent  day,  I  could  see 
from  half  a  block  away  the  pulling 
aside  of  a  curtain  or  shade,  eyes 
peering  out,  and  curtains  or  shades 
rapidly  dropped  back  into  place.  Not  a 
nice  feeling,  being  shunned  that  way. 
Then  upon  climbing  the  stairs,  I’d  hear 
a  small  piping  voice  yelling, 
“Mommeeeee,  it’s  the  landlady!” 
What  could  I  do,  hire  the  Avon  Lady 
to  collect  the  rent  for  me?  Through 
perseverance  and  the  feeble  hope  that 
they  had  to  come  out  some  time,  I 
would  eventually  get  the  rent  money, 
along  with  every  excuse  known  to  man. 

Speaking  of  excuses,  Mr.  Buford 
was  at  one  time  nearly  a  month  behind 
on  his  rent,  and  when  I  finally  caught 
up  with  him,  he  said,  “Hey,  like  I’m 
sorry  about  the  rent,  man.  Like  wow,  I 
had  to  pull  the  funky  motor  on  my  car. 
I  been  blowin’  all  my  dough  on  parts.  I 
been  workin’  on  it  for  two  weeks  every 
lousy  night.”  And  sure  enough,  he  was 
working  on  it.  Right  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  living  room  floor — on  the  gold- 
colored  carpeting  was  an  oily  mess  that 
looked  for  all  the  world  to  me  like  a 
motor  from  a  car! 


Many  of  the  tenants  we’ve  had 
through  the  years  have  been  from  the 
same  “home  town”  down  South  or 
been  related  in  some  way.  When  they 
all  got  their  antennae  tuned  in  to  me,  I 
must  have  transmitted  vibes  that 
revealed  my  past.  I’d  lived  in  many 
apartments  while  growing  up,  and 
since  I  always  disliked  this  type  of 
living  and  knew  how  miserable  it  could 
be,  I  tried  to  make  their  living  in  our 
apartments  as  pleasant  as  possible.  I 
could  be  seen  carrying  throw  rugs, 
odds  and  ends  of  extra  dishes,  and  even 
groceries  to  these  misplaced  people.  .  . 
at  first. 

There  was  one  family — I’ll  call  them 
the  Hendersons — who  wanted  to  rent 
an  apartment  from  us  that  I  thought  to 
be  too  small.  It  was  only  three  rooms, 
but  it  did  have  an  extra  large  bedroom. 
They  pleaded  that  they  were  desperate 
and  could  “make  out  fine”  if  I  could 
get  them  a  rollaway  bed  for  their  two 
small  boys  to  sleep  on.  I  was  hesitant, 
but  finally  relented  because  I  felt  sorry 
for  them.  They  really  did  need  the 
apartment.  So,  back  to  the  furniture 
store.  Before  their  second  month’s  rent 
was  due,  they  were  already  complain¬ 
ing  about  having  to  pay  “good  money 
to  live  under  such  cramped  condi¬ 
tions.”  Nevertheless,  they  rented  from 
us  for  four  years  until  they  had  saved 
enough  money  for  a  down- payment  on 
a  house  of  their  own. 

Word  soon  got  around  that  I  was  a 
softie,  so  the  tenants  began  to  manip¬ 
ulate  me  like  a  puppet  having  its  strings 


pulled  by  a  much  wiser  being  than  the 
puppet  (me).  After  all,  they  had  an 
advantage  that  wasn’t  fair,  really. 
They  had  much  more  experience  at 
being  renters  than  I  had  being  a  land¬ 
lady. 

I  started  on  this  unwelcome  and 
unwanted  adventure  with  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  a  hamster  on  a  treadmill.  I 
was  going  to  be  successful  if  it  killed 
me,  and  it  came  close.  .  .too  close. 

I  learned  regretfully  that  these  apart¬ 
ment  dwellers  were  impossible  to 
please  in  some  matters.  For  instance,  I 
went  to  collect  the  rent  in  our  two- year- 
old  car  dressed  in  a  casual  pant  suit 
which  I  thought  looked  neat  and  fairly 
new,  but  not  ostentatious.  The  grape¬ 
vine  comment  was,  “I’ll  bet  we’re 
paying  for  that  fancy  car  and  her 
clothes.”  I  tried  a  different  tack.  I 
went  in  Spouse’s  seven-year-old 
battered  Ford  pickup  wearing  jeans 
and  a  sweatshirt.  Wrong  again!  The 
comment  went  like  this,  “Bet  she 
banks  every  penny  they  make  off  of  us. 
Look  at  that  junk  heap  and  those 
crummy  clothes.  You  can  bet  she’s  not 
spending  anything.”  I  finally 
discovered  the  97  percent  solution!  I 
drove  the  battered  pickup  dressed  to 
the  teeth,  or  drove  the  “fancy”  car  in 
raggedy  jeans  and  sweatshirt.  This  was 
about  the  same  time  that  I  broke  out 
with  hives,  and  the  dermatologist  told 
me  to  quit  whatever  I  was  doing  that 
was  making  me  so  nervous  or  he’d 
have  to  graft  skin. 

Our  tenants  seemed  to  have  a  credo 
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by  which  everyone  lived,  something 
like  the  “honor  among  thieves”  thing. 
It  went  something  like  this:  “Don’t  tell 
the  landlords  anything,  let  them  find 
out  for  themselves.”  When  we  received 
a  water  bill  for  $143.65,  we  were  forced 
to  make  an  investigation.  We  found 
that  in  the  six  units,  there  were  three 
kitchen  faucets  and  two  bathtub 
faucets  dripping.  One  bathroom  sink 
faucet  was  pouring  a  stream,  and  one 
toilet  tank  just  kept  filling  constantly. 

Once,  too,  we  decided  the  Hender¬ 
sons  (our  four  year  tenants)  were  trust¬ 
worthy  and  could  be  left  in  charge  to 
collect  rent  and  oversee  things  for  us 
while  we  went  on  a  much  needed  two- 
week  vacation.  Spouse  was  recovering 
from  knee  surgery  and  couldn’t  return 
to  his  job  yet,  so  we  left  for  our  trip 
with  the  anticipation  of  a  little  rest  and 
relaxation  away  from  the  daily  cares  of 
“landlording.” 

Upon  our  return  we  went  to  the 
Hendersons  for  a  report  of  what  had 
happened  in  our  absence  and  also  to 
collect  the  rents  they  had  accumulated. 
They  had  the  rent  money  from  every¬ 
one  with  the  exception  of  the  Maxwells 
and  the  Joneses. 

“What  excuse  did  they  give  for  not 
paying  their  rents?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Maxwell  moved  out; 
her  and  him  split  up.  He’s  livin’up 
there  by  hisself,  I  guess.  He  sure  is 
awful  quiet  though,”  said  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
derson. 

“Ya,  and  we  haven’t  seen  the 
Joneses  since  you  left,”  added  Mr. 


Henderson. 

Looked  like  time  for  another  investi¬ 
gation,  so  we  gathered  the  spare  keys 
to  go  into  the  apartments  and  try  to 
determine  what  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  gone — lock,  stock 
and.  .  .Oh,  oh,  not  the  garbage!  What 
a  smell!  As  I  stood  there  in  despair 
looking  around  at  the  havoc  that  I 
recognized  to  be  another  gargantuan 
cleaning  task,  I  let  my  eyes  wander 
back  to  the  three  bags  of  garbage 
sitting  there.  Sure  enough,  they  were 
moving.  Either  there  was  something 
alive  in  there  or  poltergeists  had 
invaded  this  apartment.  I  told  Spouse 
of  my  fears,  so  he  walked  to  the 
garbage  bags,  looked  long,  then  slowly 
turned  to  me  and  stated,  “Don’t 
worry,  it’s  only  maggots.  The  bags  are 
covered  with  them.”  Just  like  that. 
“Don’t  worry.”  What  should  I  do, 
celebrate?  I’d  rather  have  had  a 
poltergeist  to  contend  with. 

The  Joneses,  like  the  Maxwell’s, 
were  gone.  However,  they  left  me  with 
a  souvenir  of  their  passing.  In  the 
middle  of  the  coffee  table  there  lay  a 
disposable  diaper,  a  full  one,  that  is. 
Spouse  and  I  opened  all  the  windows 
wide  after  I  disposed  of  the  disposable. 

Several  days  and  many  hours  of 
nasty  toil  later,  I  once  again  closed  the 
windows,  put  ads  in  the  paper  and 
waited  patiently  and  somewhat  more 
than  apprehensively  to  see  what  new 
tenants  we  would  acquire  this  time. 

On  and  on  it  went  in  this  vein  with 
the  addition  of  other  nasties  too 


Charles  H.  Hutton 

(Courtesy  Purdue  Calumet  Archives) 


numerous  to  list.  But  a  few  off  the  top 
of  my  head:  new  roofing,  new 
windows,  broken  shingles  removed  and 
replaced  on  one  building;  new  siding, 
porches  and  roof  on  the  other.  Furnace 
repairs  on  both.  Sewer  cleaning, 
plumbing  repairs,  electrical  repairs  and 
furniture  to  replace  frequently.  And 
last,  but  in  no  way  least,  tax  time,  with 
the  mad  shuffle  of  gathering  together 
all  the  receipts  for  expenses,  rents 
taken  in,  etc.  I  think  we  filed  a  loss  for 
every  one  of  those  fourteen  years. 

Bet  you’re  wondering  why  I’m 
smiling  after  one-hundred  sixty-three 
months,  two  weeks  and  five  days  of 
this  self-inflicted  torture.  No,  they  are 
not  coming  for  me  with  those  funny 
jackets  that  fasten  in  the  back.  .  .yet. 
You  see,  we’ve  sold  this  “income” 
property,  and  in  two  more  days  we  will 
have  the  final  closing.  This  “income” 
property  will  then  belong  to  a  young, 
eager  gentleman  who,  I  rather  suspect, 
will  age  rapidly.  I  give  him  about 
fourteen  years  before  it  transforms  this 
young,  eager  man  into  an  old  weary 
skeptic.  .  .or  else! 
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Photographer’s  Model 

Jim  Thorley 


There  was  a  time  in  the  not  too 
distant  past  when  lots  of  pretty  exciting 
things  happened  in  neighborhoods. 

Ice  men  were  fairly  common,  but  we 
never  passed  up  the  opportunity  to 
jump  on  the  truck  while  he  was  making 
a  delivery  and  chop  off  a  piece  for 
ourselves. 

Bakery  trucks  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
trucks  came  by  too.  Housewives  would 
scurry  out,  wiping  their  hands  on  their 
aprons,  to  squeeze  the  tomatoes  and 
thump  the  watermelons.  They  watched 
the  scale  and  the  peddler’s  thumb  as  he 
weighed  their  purchases  and  it  gave 
them  time  out  of  the  house  for  a  little 
neighborhood  gossip. 

Once  in  a  while  there  would  be  a 
different  bell  sound  outside  and  we 
knew  it  was  the  knife  sharpener.  The 
two  wheels  on  his  push-cart  were  three 
feet  high,  and  there  were  legs  on  the 
front  so  that  when  he  stopped,  the  cart 
would  set  level  on  the  legs  and  wheels. 
The  grindstone  was  about  a  foot  in 
diameter  and  he  turned  it  with  cleverly 
made  foot  pedals.  A  small  wooden  seat 
swiveled  out  from  under  the  cart  and 
he  would  sit  and  work  the  pedals  and 
turn  the  wheel  and  the  sparks  would  fly 
like  comets.  The  scissors  and  knives 
that  he  worked  on  were  truly  sharp  and 
stayed  so  unless  my  dad  used  them  to 
trim  the  linoleum  or  one  of  us  kids 
used  them  for  whittling  or  something. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  summer 
was  when  a  photographer  came  down 
the  street.  He’d  come  with  his  big 
camera  and  tripod  over  his  shoulder 
and  leading  a  short  pony  with  a  saddle, 
or  one  pulling  a  small  two-wheeled 
cart. 

One  time  a  guy  arrived  with  a  spiral¬ 
horned  odorous  goat  and  cart  but  it 
didn’t  work  out  too  well.  The  ravenous 
little  devil  ate  everything  in  sight.  He 
stared  everyone  down  with  his  snake¬ 
like  stare  and  when  nobody  was 
looking,  chewed  and  masticated  half  a 
lilac  bush,  four  feet  of  garden  hose  and 
a  baseball  glove  that  some  unthinking 
kid  had  left  lying  in  the  grass.  The  irate 
citizens  ran  goat  and  owner  out  of  the 
neighborhood,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

The  incident  that  sticks  between  my 
slightly  protruding  ears  occurred  when 


I  was  reputed  to  be  about  eight  and  a 
half  years  old. 

The  little  photographer  came  down 
the  street  one  afternoon  and  stopped  in 
front  of  our  house,  peering  all  around 
for  a  prospective  subject.  He  was 
leading  a  pony  that  appeared  to  be  well 
into  middle  age  and  a  cart  that  was 
somewhat  older.  A  group  of  kids  and 
dogs  gathered  around  and  stared  at  the 
two  newcomers  for  a  while  and  then 
my  mother  came  out  of  the  house  and 
told  the  man  to  wait.  Grabbing  me  by 
the  arm,  she  hustled  me  into  the  house, 
cleaned  me  up  pretty  good,  slicked  my 
Buster  Brown  haircut  down  with  what¬ 
ever  was  handy  and  back  out  we  went 
to  have  my  picture  taken. 

The  “picture  taker”,  for  that’s  what 
we  called  him,  had  positioned  the  pony 
and  cart  with  our  front  porch  as  a 
panoramic  background.  He  was  bustl¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  like  a  Whirling 
Dervish  with  his  long,  once-white  coat 
flying  around  his  ankles.  Everyone  was 
sure  that  he  was  a  foreigner.  First, 
because  no  one  had  ever  seen  him 
before  and  second,  because  he  had  a 
beard.  His  long  wiry  hair  grew  every 
direction  but  down.  (From  continually 
being  under  that  hood  looking  into  the 
camera,  I  guess.)  He  wasn’t  much 
bigger  that  I,  but  he  picked  me  up 
under  the  arms  with  ease  and  sat  me  in 
the  cart.  Then  he  raced  back  to  the 
camera  and  got  his  head  under  the 
hood  to  see  if  I  was  still  there.  A  couple 
of  times  the  sun  sneaked  behind  a 
cloud  and  the  “picture  taker”  would 
poke  his  head  out  from  under  the 
hood,  look  all  around  and  then  shake 
his  fist  at  the  sky  and  jabber  something 
known  only  to  himself.  Everyone 
would  kinda’  snicker  and  he’d  glare  at 
the  nearest  one  and  then  duck  back 
under  the  hood  again. 

There  was  a  regular  ampitheatre  of 
faces  staring  up  at  me  as  I  sat  in  the 
cart  watching  the  pony’s  skin  quiver  to 
shake  off  the  flies.  A  couple  of  kids 
grinned  at  me  from  the  branches  of 
nearby  trees  and  I  was  getting  fidgety 
and  wishing  he’d  get  the  picture  taken 
and  be  done  with  the  whole  thing. 

Then  three  things  happened  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  sun  crept  out  of  hiding, 


the  little  man  gave  out  with  a  muffled 
“Ahaa!”  under  the  hood  and  a  wan¬ 
dering  bee  stung  the  bored  little  pony 
right  before  my  very  eyes. 

At  first  the  little  fella’  couldn’t 
believe  it.  Quivering  his  skin,  as  with 
the  flies,  didn’t  seem  to  help  a  bit  and 
then  the  pain  got  to  him.  His  ears 
flattened  out,  his  droopy  eyes  bulged 
and  he  let  out  a  shrill  squeal  that 
sounded  like,  “Wheeeeee!”  He  pawed 
the  air  with  his  front  feet,  kicked  the 
cart  with  his  back  ones  and  we  shot  out 
of  there  like  someone  had  hollered 
“They’re  off!”,  scattering  kids  and 
dogs  and  camera  and  “picture  taker” 
as  if  they  were  ten-pins  in  a  bowling 
alley. 

I  clutched  the  seat  with  all  my  fingers 
like  a  drowning  person  and  we  barreled 
down  the  street  ala  Ben  Hur  and  the 
chariot  race.  Whenever  I  could  catch  a 
breath,  I’d  holler  “Whoaaaah”  and 
the  pony  would  holler  back,  “Wheeee”, 
and  keep  right  on  flying. 

We  sailed  down  Main  Street,  past 
the  library  and  the  barber  shop  and  the 
ice-cream  emporium  and  the  towns 
people  stared  angrily  as  if  I  were 
responsible  for  the  little  animal  going 
at  such  breakneck  speed.  Some  old 
guys,  sitting  on  the  bench  outside  of 
Swanson’s  drugstore,  scrambled  to 
their  feet  and  waved  their  hats  and 
cheered  as  if  it  were  a  contest  of  some 
sort. 

We  left  the  block  long  town  business 
district  behind  faster  than  a  traveling 
salesman.  Later  on,  as  our  pace  seemed 
to  be  slackening  somewhat,  I  stole  a 
quick  glance  at  a  roadside  sign  that 
stated,  “City  Limits,  Elkins,  Ind. 
Population  784.  While  I  was  thinking 
that  the  population  part  might  have  to 
be  changed,  the  little  “picture  taker’s” 
assistant  slowed  down  and  came  to  a 
shuddering  halt. 

I  half  fell  off  the  cart  and  stumbled 
up  to  the  foam-flecked,  wobbly-kneed 
little  fella’s  head,  which  hung  about 
three  inches  off  the  ground.  Between 
gasping  breaths,  as  he  looked  at  me 
kind’ a  reproachfully,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“What’d  you  have  to  go  and  do  that 
for?”  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  about 
the  bee  and  all  and  after  a  while  I  took 
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Remember  Feet  Got  Soles  Too 
(or  do  you  spell  it  s-o-u-l) 


his  bridle,  turned  him  around  and  we 
headed  back  toward  civilization. 

We  walked  side  by  side  and  the  pony 
seemed  more  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement.  In  view  of  recent  experi¬ 
ence,  I  don’t  think  he’d  have  cared  for 
me  to  get  back  up  on  the  cart.  I  think 
he  was  still  a  little  in  doubt  about  the 
bee  story. 

We  arrived  at  my  front  porch  from 
out  of  the  sunset  and  the  first  person  I 
saw  was  the  photographer,  sitting  on 
the  steps  with  his  bushy  head  in  his 
hands.  He  jumped  up,  gave  a  choking 
cry  and  threw  his  arms  around  the 
pony’s  neck.  Pretty  soon  they  walked 
off  together  down  the  street.  I  half 
waved  but  neither  of  them  noticed  so  I 
dragged  myself  up  the  steps  and  into 
the  house. 

Everybody  was  sure  glad  to  see  me 
back.  My  dad  peered  at  me  over  the 
top  of  his  glasses  and  seemed  a  little 
put  out.  He  had  a  bunch  of  insurance 
policies  scattered  over  the  table  and 
was  muttering  something  about  “bene¬ 
ficiaries”  and  “next  of  kin.”  My 
mother  looked  up  from  her  sewing.  It 
looked  like  she  was  altering  some  of 
my  clothes  down  to  fit  my  brother., 
“Boy,”  I  thought,  “it’s  great  to  be 
back  home  among  your  loved  ones.” 

Well,  there  you  are.  Still  another 
little  remembered  stirring  tale  of  rural 
life  as  it  once  was. 

Now,  there’s  always  a  roomful  of 
tongue-in-cheek  skeptics  sitting 
around.  At  this  very  moment,  they’re 
probably  saying  to  themselves  and  each 
other.  .  . 

“So  what?” 

“How  could  a  small  boy.  .  .  .?” 

“That  couldn’t  have  really  been  the 
way.  .  . 

So  what,  indeed.  This  episode  has 
been  told  and  re- told  many  times  over 
during  the  last  four  decades.  It  can  be 
read  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  our 
town,  secure  in  the  back  room  of  the 
town  hall.  Had  you  been  there  during 
the  summer  of  1927,  there’ d  be  little 
room  for  doubt. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  names  of 
places  and  people,  mine  in  particular, 
have  been  changed  or  omitted  entirely, 
simply  to  protect  the  innocent. 


Remember, 

I  am  a  part  of  your  existence 
'Cause  I  got  a  sole  too 

&  since  it’s _ feet  first 

I  may  decide  to  lead  the  way  this  time.  .  .  . 

Remember, 

I  have  traveled  the  earth  with  you 
In  search  of  peace  and  meaning 
Rather  it  be  bad  or  good 
And  sat  with  Queens  and  Kings 
Jive  on  street  corners 
Dance  to  many  a  tune 
Conquered  time  &  space 
While  at  times,  I  have  been 

Cramped.  .  .crippled.  .  .crushed.  .  .cut-off.  .  .stepped  on.  . 
Forced  into  a  bad  situation.  .  .  then  disregarded 
Particularly  like  an  ole  shoe  when  it’s  sole  is  worn.  .  . 

Remember, 

I  have  climbed  hills  &  some  of  my  best  friends  are  heels 
So  when  you  see  me  or  hear  me  cornin’  just  remember 
Feet  got  soles  too.  .  . 

Louis  Adair- Robins  on 
Gary,  IN 


White  Powder 


It  feels  like  heaven 
It  drives  me  insane 
I  tie  my  arm 
Use  matches  and  spoon 

to  dilute  it 
and  then  I  shoot  it 
in  my  vein 

It  travels  throughout  my  body 
up  to  my  brain 
Sometimes  I  feel  fine 

and  sometimes  I  fear— 
that  I’ll  go  insane 
Whisper  it  softly 
Say  it  louder 
I  worship  no  god 
I  only  live 

for  my  WHITE  POWDER 

I  fall  asleep 
I  float  upon  a  cloud 

On  some  days  I  wake  up  shaking 
A  cold  sweat  is  breaking 

across  my  forehead  and 
is  rolling  down  my  face. 

I’ve  got  to  get  moving 
I’ve  got  to  see  the  man 
I’ve  got  to  get  my  hands  on 

(how  I  don’t  care;  I  don’t  give  a  damn) 
that  good  stuff  that  gives  me  visions 
and  shows  me  exactly 

who  it  is  that  I  am. 

Where  is  he? 

He  is  late! 

My  insides  are  crawling 
I’ll  die  if  I  have  to  wait 

Whisper  it  softly 
Say  it  louder 

All  that  I  can  say 

All  that  I  care  about  today 

I  would  give  everything  I  own  away 

for 

Oh,  the  possessor  or  my  soul .... 

WHITE  POWDER 


Yeah  man,  I’m  cool 
I’m  only  25 

though  I  look  20  years  older 
I’ve  got  a  monster  crawling  up  my  back 
with  it’s  big  black 
paws  clasped  on  my  shoulders 
and  once  my  blood  was  warm 
but  now  every  day  its  getting  colder 
and  all  day  it  is  tugging  at  my  sleeve  gently 
When  I  sleep  I  dream  that 
I’m  screaming  louder  and  louder 
’‘Don’t  you  know  who  I  am?” 

‘‘Can’t  you  take  me  to  the  man? 

I  just  want  to  hold  it  in  my  hand 
That  low  down 

Down  on  the  ground 
Turn  my  world  around— 

WHITE  POWDER 

A  nd  when  I  die 

Yeah  when  I’m  dead  and  gone 
Which  from  the  looks  of  things 
won’t  be  too  long 
I  want  a  double  funeral 
I  want  to  be  buried  with  my  bride 
so  that  we  can  rest  easy  side  by  side 
And  my  tombstone  will  read: 

‘‘Here  lies  a  married  man 
and  he  lies  here  holding  the  hand 
of  the  woman  who  once  she  had  him 
would  not  let  him  go 
Her  name  is  easy  to  remember 
Which  is  why  everybody  seems 
to  know  his  love 
The  only  weakness  for  which 
he  fell 

That  bridesmaid  of  hell— 

WHITE  POWDER 

Tom  Froze 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Dedicated  to  Sue  Caposey 
Died  at  age  22 
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Opposites  Alike 

Dave  Burbank 


Characters: 

A  man 
A  priest 

(A  partition  divides  a  small  area 
centerstage  where  a  pool  of  light  shines 
from  overhead.  A  priest  sits  on  one 
side  of  the  partition,  facing  the  audi¬ 
ence.  A  man  wearing  a  wrinkled  olive- 
drab  Army  jacket  comes  onstage  and 
cautiously  steps  to  the  other  side  of  the 
partition.  He  kneels,  crosses  his 
hand — both  to  be  sure — haphazardly 
in  front  of  his  chest,  and  sits  in  a  chair, 
facing  the  audience.  The  priest  slides 
open  a  panel  set  in  the  partition.) 
man:  Forgive  me,  Father.  I  ain’t  sure, 
but  I  think  I  sinned.  I  ain’t  sure  of 
nothing  I  done.  That’s  why  I’m 
here.  I  need  to  talk  about  it.  I  think. 
priest:  All  right.  Talk  to  me  about  it. 
I’m  listening. 

man:  Things  are  confused.  I  don’t 
know  where  I  am — I  know  I’m 
sitting  here  talking  to  you — but  I 
don’t  know  where  I’m  headed.  I 
don’t  know  who  I  am.  I  mean,  I’m  a 
what,  a  thing  walking  around.  But  I 
ain’t  a  who.  I  mean,  I  just  killed 
somebody — I  don’t  even  remember 
who  he  was,  or  even  if  it  was  a  he.  It 
don’t  make  a  difference  anyway, 
because  that  don’t  have  no 
meaning.  What  I’m  saying  is,  I 
don’t  know  if  it’s  right  or  wrong. 
But  that’s  not  even  what  I’m  really 
saying.  Shouldn’t  it — killing,  I 
mean — shouldn’t  it  change  me? 
Shouldn’t  it  do  something  to  me?  I 
don’t  feel  nothing.  Nothing.  And 
that  should  scare  me,  right?  But  it 
don’t  do  nothing.  Not  a  damn 
thing. 

priest:  But  it  did  do  something.  Your 
coming  here  means  you  sincerely 
believe  you  did  something  sinful, 
even  if  you  aren’t  aware  of  it. 
Spiritually  aware  but  not  mentally 
aware.  God  will  forgive  your  sin.  In 
your  state  of  mind,  you  didn’t 
know.  You  couldn’t  think  ration¬ 
ally.  Your  sincerity,  your  honesty, 
drives  you  to  redeem  yourself.  God 
sees  merit  in  that. 


man:  It’s  that  easy?  As  long  as  I’m 
sincere  or  crazy — everything’s  sun¬ 
shiny?  God  forgives  my  sin?  Sin? 
It’s  a  sin,  but  that’s  got  no  meaning. 
So  what?  God?  What  good  can  He 
do  me?  I  don’t  know  Him.  I  never 
ran  into  Him  on  the  street.  I  could 
yell,  “Hey,  God!”  and  pray  all 
day — all  year,  the  rest  of  my  life — 
and  He  ain’t  going  to  do  nothing. 
0 defiantly )  He  can’t  do  nothing  to 
me,  either.  I  could  yell  up  to 
Heaven,  “Go  to  hell,  God!”  and  I’ll 
still  be  here,  just  as  messed  up  as  I 
was  before  I  said  it.  The  sky  ain’t 
going  to  fall  in.  My  eyes  ain’t  going 
to  fall  out  of  my  head.  Nothing.  No 
meaning  to  none  of  it. 
priest:  It  must.  You  came  to  me. 
man:  You?  You  ain’t  God.  I  don’t 
need  Him  anyway.  Don’t  talk  to  me 
about  God.  I  need  humanity.  I  need 
to  know  I  ain’t  wandering  around  in 
limbo.  I  need  it  straight  from  a  guy 
who  ain’t  seen  what  I  seen,  and  can 
see  it  like  it  is  and  can  tell  me  what 
I’m  seeing  ain’t  like  it  is. 
priest:  What  are  you  seeing? 
man:  I  don’t  know. 
priest:  You  must  know.  Try  and  tell 
me. 

man:  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know 
because  I  ain’t  sure  I  want  you  to 
know.  I  thought  I  was  sure.  But  not 
now. 

priest:  Why? 

man:  I  ain’t  even  sure  about  that.  All  I 
know  is  what  I  see — and  I  don’t 
know  if  that’s  real. 

priest:  Each  of  us  sees  their  own 
reality.  What  you’re  seeing  I  might 
not  see  at  all.  Tell  me  what  you  see. 
Maybe  I  see  it,  too.  Besides,  you 
want  to  tell  me.  You  came  here  to 
tell  me. 

man:  All  right.  I’ll  tell  you.  I’ll  tell 
you.  (pause)  I  see  justice  in 
death — the  death  of  somebody 
standing  in  my  way.  Anybody,  even 


my  sweet  old  lady.  In  Nam  that’s 
survival.  Here  that’s  survival.  You 
get  him  or  he  gets  you.  No  in- 
betweens.  You  just  don’t  say,  “Hey 
there,  my  Viet  Cong  buddy  oF  pal, 
let’s  talk  about  this  over  some 
Chink  tea.”  No,  we  was  just  taught 
one  thing.  Kill.  We  killed.  We  killed 
a  lot — a  damn  lot.  But  after  two  or 
three  or  four,  that  ain’t  killing. 
That’s  called  serving  your  blessed 
country.  Hell,  that’s  not  even 
serving  your  country.  It’s,  “Kill  the 
son  of  a  bitch  or  get  a  bayonet 
enema.”  After  all  I  seen  over  there, 
I  figure  this  must  be  paradise  over 
here — a  waltz  with  Alice  through 
Wonderland.  I  come  back  and  see 
people  get  killed  and  all  they  have  to 
get  stole  is  35  cents — a  damn  cup  of 
coffee. 

priest:  (almost  as  an  aside)  More  than 
that. 

man:  What? 

priest:  A  cup  of  coffee.  It’s  more  than 
35  cents  most  places,  (pause)  I’m 
sorry.  I  was  detracted  for  a  moment 
to  something  you  made  me  remem¬ 
ber. 

man:  Yeah,  well,  you  made  me 
remember  something  else  I  learned. 

priest:  What  was  that? 

man:  That  everybody’s  out  for  himself 
like  me.  Survival  is  just  me,  myself 
and  I — all  of  us  a  team,  all  of  us  to 
ourselves.  One’s  checking  out 
what’s  coming  in  front  of  me,  one 
checking  out  what’s  beside  me,  and 
one  checking  out  what’s  on  the 
other  side  of  me.  (pause)  Behind 
me? 

priest:  Yes,  What  about  behind  you? 

man:  I  don’t  give  a  damn.  I  do,  but 
really  I  don’t.  I  mean,  I’m  not 
seeing  it  coming,  so  who  the  hell 
cares?  You  sure  don’t,  because 
you’re  like  me  and  everyone 
else — too  busy  checking  out  their 
flanks. 
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priest:  You’re  wrong.  I  do'  care. 
You’ve  got  to  believe  that.  That’s 
why  I’m  here. 

man:  Don’t  give  me  that.  You’re  just 
giving  out  sympathy — a  pat  on  the 
head,  a  few  precious  minutes  of 
your  time,  a  nice,  kind  lie  to  make 
everything  good  again.  You  just 
keep  changing  the  lie  to  go  with  the 
problem.  You  ain’t  solving 
nobody’s  problems,  but  it  sure  as 
hell  makes  you  feel  like  you  done 
something  great.  You  and  me  and 
everyone  else  is  out  to  make  himself 
comfy — just  himself.  So  don’t  cross 
yourself  left  and  right,  up  and 
down,  back  and  forth,  around  and 
around,  and  hail  Mary,  and  play 
with  a  few  beads  for  my  sake.  Don’t 
bother.  Don’t  waste  your  energy. 
Put  it  all  away!  Be  a  human!  That’s 
what  I  want.  That’s  what  I  want  to 
see,  damn  it!  Don’t  talk  to 
something  I  can’t  see!  I  want  you. 
You’re  here.  You  talk  to  me! 
priest:  Calm  down.  Please.  This  is  a 
cathedral. 

man:  (in  an  Irish  brogue)  Oh,  saints 
preserve  us!  I  raised  me  voice  to 
God’s  holy  ordained  messenger  of 
His  Holiness’  holy  word  in  His 
Holiness’  holy  cathedral! 
priest:  Wrong  words.  I’m  sorry. 
Please,  just  calm  down.  I’ll  listen 
and  talk,  but  I  promise  I  won’t 
preach  the  Father,  the  Son  or  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

man:  That’s  what  I  want. 
priest:  Fine.  But  I  think  it’s  important 
you  know  what  happened  to  me 
before  I  was  a  priest. 
man:  Oh,  now  you’re  going  to  tell  me  a 
bedtime  story  that’s  got  a  moral — 
something  to  learn  me  a  lesson, 
preaching  without  me  knowing  it 
was  preaching.  A  nice,  kind  story 
that  never  happened.  Man,  you’d  lie 
through  your  crucifix  to  get  your 
way.  The  Bible’s  just  a  lot  of  paper, 
right? 

priest:  Shut  up  and  listen,  damn  you! 
You  wanted  humanity.  Now  you’re 
going  to  get  it.  And  it’s  the  truth,  so 
help  me,  God.  I  mean,  so  help  me 
.  .  .  something.  So  shut  up! 
man:  (sarcastically)  Lower  your  voice. 
Remember?  A  church,  father.  A 
church. 

priest:  That  makes  me  as  perfect  as 
you.  Now  will  you  listen,  (pause)  All 
right.  As  I  was  going  to  say,  there’s 


a  lot  of  truth  in  what  you  say.  I  was 
in  Nam  like  you.  But  I  didn’t  do  my 
required  time  like  you — who  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  all  his  limbs — or  like 
the  ones  who  came  out  in  buckets  or 
in  olive  drab  sacks  or  by  having 
three  purple  hearts  because  they 
managed  to  lose  some  of  their 
limbs.  I  fled  early,  when  all  I  could 
think  of  was  myself.  All  my  life  it 
had  been  myself.  Me.  Just  to  get 
away  from  home,  to  live  for  me,  I 
went  to  the  Army — where  the  ads 
said  all  the  glamour  would  be.  I 
figured  I’d  never  see  action  because 
the  war  would  be  over  before  basic 
was  over.  Well,  I  figured  wrong 
and,  to  my  shock,  I  was  shoved  into 
war  fresh  from  basic.  Visions  of 
AWOL  danced  in  my  head.  I  was 
obsessed  with  it.  A.W.O.L. 
A.W.O.L.  I  finally  found  my 
chance  in  a  trench  at  two-hundred 
hours  one  morning.  Another  soldier 
knew  what  I  had  planned — unfor¬ 
tunately — and  begged  to  come  with 
me.  I  had  no  choice — he  would  have 
gone  straight  to  the  lieutenant.  And 
that  was  all  the  lieutenant  needed — 
an  excuse  to  shoot  somebody  in  the 
back  for  deserting.  I  could  have 
waited,  but  not  in  this  war.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  were  too  few.  I  wanted  out 
before  the  maggots  in  my  rations 
killed  me.  Anyway,  we  started 
crawling.  Far  enough  away  where 
we  could  stand  up  and  run  as  if  hell 
itself  were  chasing  us.  Just  when  I 
thought  we  had  made  it,  his  foot — 
or  knee,  but  I’m  not  sure — hit  a 
booby  trap,  a  mine.  His  foot  flew  in 
fragments  all  around  me.  He  was 
unconscious,  but  he  wasn’t  dead. 
Even  though  I  saw  his  foot  explode 
in  my  mind — in  slow  motion — over 
and  over  and  over,  I  could  only 
think  of  getting  me  away  from 
there.  I  just  kept  crawling.  I  got 
back  here  weeks  later.  It’s  a  longer 
story  than  I  want  to  tell  and  how  I 
got  back  isn’t  important.  But 
anyway  I  changed  my  identity  and 
went  into  the  ministry.  Why  I  chose 
it,  I’m  not  sure.  Maybe  it  was  guilt. 
I  just  did  it.  I  really  can’t  explain  it. 
I’d  like  to  believe  it  was  some  kind 
of  Providence,  a  divine  act.  But  I’d 
probably  be  fooling  myself.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  I  don’t  know  whether  I 
believe  or  pretend  to  believe.  It’s 
either  I  do,  I  don’t  or  none  of  the 


above.  What  do  you  believe? 
man:  I  don’t  believe  nothing.  I  believe 
what  I  know,  what  I  see.  Your 
story.  I  see  that  clear.  It  makes  me 
think  you’re  a  phony.  You’re  in  this 
for  yourself.  You  came  here  for 
yourself.  You’re  still  here  for 
yourself.  You’re  just  getting  rid  of 
them  guilt  feelings.  Your  guilt.  To 
hell  with  me.  Get  the  load  off  your 
back  and  put  it  on  mine.  You’re  just 
surviving  like  me. 

priest:  No.  I’ve  found  my  place.  You 
haven’t. 

man:  No.  No.  You’re  surviving. 
You’re  running  from  your  past  and 
you’re  still  running.  Me?  I  survived 
in  Nam  and  I’m  still  surviving.  You 
and  me,  both  of  us — survivors. 
priest:  Shut  up.  Please. 
man:  No.  You’re  in  it  for  yourself. 
You’re  hiding  behind  the  statue  of 
the  Holy  Mother,  the  crucifix,  this 
here  box — this  telephone  booth 
we’re  in — all  this  you  preach. 
Priest?  No.  You  don’t  know  who 
the  hell  you  are.  You  and  me  are  the 
same. 

priest:  (annoyed)  Be  quiet,  I  said. 
man:  No.  You  ain’t  a  human  yet. 
priest:  (in  a  loud  burst)  That’s  not  true, 
Isaac! 

man:  (stunned)  What? 
priest:  (almost  in  a  whisper)  Nothing, 
man:  You  said  my  name.  I  heard  it. 
priest:  I  know.  I  know.  Forget  I  said 
that. 

man:  How  can  I?  You  just  said  it.  Who 
are  you? 

priest:  Forget  it.  Please. 
man:  Do  I  know  you? 
priest:  Yes.  I  mean,  no.  I  mean,  you 
do,  but  I  won’t  say  anything  else 
about  it.  I’m  going  to  do  something 
for  you — something  that  will  help 
make  up  lost  time.  You  and  I  both 
have  to  know  I’m  good  for  someone 
besides  me — to  you,  that’s  human. 
Not  having  any  part  of  me  or  this 
cathedral  will  help  when  you  leave. 
Y ou  were  never  here,  never  near  this 
neighborhood.  Oh,  yes,  there’s  an 
exit  to  the  alley.  You  can  use  it. 
man:  Wait.  What  do  you  mean  you’re 
going  to  help  me?  I  don’t  need  no 
help.  What’d  I  do?  I  didn’t  do 
nothing. 

priest:  Come  on,  Isaac.  I  know  because 
the  police  were  here  asking  about 
you.  You  shot  a  woman  a  few 
blocks  from  here.  She  crossed  in 
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front  of  you.  You  were  firing  at 
police. 

man:  I  was  just  trying  to  survive!  She 
was  in  my  way.  It  was  her  or  me. 
She  was  in  my  way,  do  you  hear  me? 
It’s  all  right  if  somebody  gets  in 
your  way.  I  had  to.  Right? 
priest:  Listen.  You’ve  got  to  leave  here. 
They’ll  be  back. 

man:  On,  no.  I  can’t  yet.  You  know 
my  name.  Maybe  my  face.  I  leave 
here,  you  got  police  all  over  the 
neighborhood.  I  can’t  trust  you.  I 
can’t  trust  nobody. 

priest:  You  can  trust  me.  I  won’t  say 
anything — as  a  priest,  I  can’t. 
man:  But  that  don’t  mean  nothing. 
You  know  what  I  did.  You  got  to 
tell  them.  Because  you  know 
somewhere  in  your  mind — you 
know  I  could  kill  you.  And  you 
know  there  ain’t  no  crucifix  going  to 
keep  bullets  or  bayonets  from 
getting  you. 

priest:  That’s  my  risk.  Don’t  worry.  I 
won’t  turn  you  in.  Not  as  a  priest, 
but  a  human.  A  human,  did  you 
hear?  A  human.  Even  you — you 
said  it  yourself — you  said  being 
human  is  feeling.  I’m  feeling  for 
you.  Believe  it. 

man:  Oh,  no.  No  way.  Now  I’m  really 
confused.  This  ain’t  real.  Ain’t  none 
of  this  my  reality.  Survival’s  the 
reason  we  breathe  and  eat  and  sleep. 
Nothing  else.  Why  should  you  be 
different?  Why  should  you  be  better 
than  me?  You  ain’t.  Get  it  right! 
You  ain’t! 

priest:  I’m  not  better.  I’m  not  worse. 
Now  get  out  of  here.  But  I  want  you 
back.  I  want  to  help  you.  I  want  to 
help  you  find  your  humanity.  We 
can  both  find  ours. 
man:  Yeah,  I  might  be  back,  (pause)  I 
mean,  yeah,  I’ll  be  back. 
priest:  The  exist  is  to  the  left.  Straight 
back. 

(The  man  rises  and  walks  quickly 
offstage.  The  priest  stands,  steps 
toward  the  forestage  and  looks 
offstage  where  the  man  exited.) 
priest:  Two  fellows  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  tracks.  Something  brought 
him  here — to  me.  Whatever  it  was, 
I  needed  him.  I  do  believe  that,  if  I 
believe  nothing  else. 

(Curtain) 


icy  streets 
blustering  wind— 

beneath  the  blackened  snow, 

lies  the  seed 

that  with 

the  sun’s  love 

will  become 

the  ruby- red 

rose 

Natrona  Wilson 
Highland,  Indiana 
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The  Seed 


Mama  smells  of  yellow  soap 
and  bread  dough,  just  set, 
of  fresh  ironing 
and  cinnamon. 

i 

My  mother  loves  poetry 

Mama’s  hands  are 
rough  and  red  and  large 


and  satin  bows 
come  out  of  them. 

Depression  III 

Whisper 

Depression  IV 

My  mother  loves  poetry 

for  I’ll  hear  you 

Today  I  poured 

Call 

Water 

Mama  shovels  coal 

for  I’ll  be  there 

from  dead  roses 

like  a  man 

Ask 

down  the  drain. 

and  whips  cream 

for  I’ll  answer 

I  wanted  to  go  with  it 

into  visions  of  heaven. 

Yet, 

and  forever  fall 

When  I  whisper 

and  float 

My  mother  loves  poetry 

When  I  call 

on  waters 

When  I  ask 

yet  uncharted. 

Mama  knits  mittens 

No  one 

For  now 

while  Papa  reads  the  news, 

replies 

I  am  nothing 

she  starches  his  collars 

but  a  vessel 

as  I  recite  a  poem  from  school. 

Natalie  M.  Gilbert 
Hammond,  Indiana 

with  no  waters. 

My  mother  loves  poetry 

Natalie  M.  Gilbert 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Mama  walks  to  church 
before  first  light 
and  hums  the  A  ve 
all  through  breakfast. 

My  mother  loves  poetry 

Mama’s  teeth  were  gone 
when  I  was  ten 
and  ragged  cracks 
framed  her  soft  blue  eyes 

the  last  time  I  saw  them:  When  time  is  young,  dreams  fill  my  horizon 

and  nothing  surpasses  the  reason  for 

My  mother  loved  poetry  one  more  step,  as  my  longings  emblazon 

my  strength  to  dream,  to  reach,  to  touch  much  more. 

J.  S  toff  regen 

Hammond,  Indiana  Deborah  J.  Bilbrey 

Hammond,  Indiana 


Wanted:  A  ttention 


To  attract  an  audience, 
the  frozen  branch 
tossed  by  the  wind, 
taps  the  window-pane. 

Marian  Steigerwalt 
A  llentown,  Pennsylvania 
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more  than  One 


let  us  dream 
a  world 

a  stone  and  a  leaf 
and  put  them  together 
with  judgment 

let  us  dream 
a  world 
a  petal  and  sun 
and  put  them  together 
with  love 


Florida  Morning 

water 

splashes  slow, 
drop  by  dark  drop, 
into  the  rain  barrel 

let  us  dream 
a  world 

a  light  and  a  spirit 
and  put  them  together 
with  wisdom 

a  chameleon, 
light  as  split  pine, 
peers  warily 
from  the  woodpile 

let  us  be  One 

and  much  more  than  One 

Charles  B.  Tinkham 

palmettoes 
new  washed 

in  morning’s 
green  sun 
click  brisk 
to  the  wind 

distance  of  spring 
(for  M.K.) 

the  call 

of  the  crow 

cleaves 

the  new  sky 

like  a  blue-  b laded 

knife 

samaras  spin  gently, 
gently  spin, 
turning  down 
sun-bright 
currents 
of  the  air— 

the  old  woman, 
still  halfway 
from  dream, 
laundry  stick 
in  her  hand 
slowly  pokes 
the  world  alive 

blossoms 
of  the  redbud, 
sparks 

of  chill  spring  fire, 
glow  across 
the  hearth 
of  April  morning — 

Charles  B.  Tinkham 

at  the  eastern  gate 
you  stand 

alone, 

alone  renewed 
where  flakes  of  snow, 
the  last, 
turn  dazzling 
into  blossoms 
of  the  raspberry 
poised  against 
the  newly  risen  sun 

Charles  B.  Tinkham 
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Judy  Kauchak 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Caveat  Emptor 

Deborah  Solivais 

1981  First  Prize 
Themes 

Sigrid  Stark  Literary  Contest 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  I  feel  I 
must  lodge  a  complaint  about  the 
manner  in  which  my  request  for 
children  was  filled.  My  order  form 
must  have  been  confused  with  someone 
else’s.  I  ordered  three,  perfect  females 
with  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes — angelic 
looking  was  what  I  had  in  mind.  The 
total  number  of  children  sent  was 
correct.  And  the  first  delivery  was, 
indeed,  a  female.  A  male  was  inad¬ 
vertently  shipped,  however,  prior  to 
the  delivery  of  another  female.  Over¬ 
looking  that  error,  and  in  keeping  with 
their  specified  physical  characteristics, 
I  expected  all  of  them  to  have  sweet 
dispositions.  Imagine  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  I  received  only  one  who  was 
not  colicky,  and  even  he  was  hard  to 
live  with.  In  regard  to  the  children’s 
coloring  you  were  completely  remiss. 
Only  one  of  them  is  blond,  two  have 
brown  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  the  third 
child  resemble  murky  water. 

In  the  section  pertaining  to  toddlers, 
I  distinctly  remember  checking  the  box 
for  obedience.  I  wanted  the  type  of 
children  who  would  listen  when  spoken 
to  and  never  question  my  reasoning. 
Instead  I  had  toddlers  who  were 
mother-deaf,  and  when  they  did 
choose  to  hear  me,  they  always  wanted 
to  know  “Why?”  That  question  was 
most  frequently  repeated  during  the 
potty- training  process.  Although  I 
requested  three  children  who  would 
voluntarily  turn  in  their  diapers  at  the 
age  of  twenty  months,  I  was  extremely 
dissatisfied  when  each  of  my  toddlers 
reached  that  age.  Not  one  of  them 


showed  any  inclination  to  use  the  toilet 
without  force,  so  there  were  many 
months  of  frustration  while  I  educated 
them  as  to  why  they  should  use  the 
toilet  instead  of  hiding  in  back  of  the 
couch  to  make  messes  in  their  pants. 
During  this  time,  the  only  interest  they 
showed  in  the  commode  was  when  they 
were  retrieving  toys  from  the  bowl  or 
disassembling  the  tank  to  see  how  it 
worked.  Unfortunately  their  curiosity 
was  not  confined  to  the  bathroom.  In 
the  kitchen,  all  of  my  saucepans  were 
pulled  out  of  the  cabinets  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  musical  instruments  as 
pots  were  thumped  and  lids  were 
clanged.  My  bedroom  became  a  beauty 
salon;  each  bottle  of  perfume  and 
tube  of  lipstick  was  tested  on  dolls  and 
children  alike.  But  worst  of  all,  they 
invaded  my  precious  collection  of 
books.  Although  I  tolerated  their 
exploration  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
house,  they  were  duly  warned  not  to 
tamper  with  the  contents  of  my  book¬ 
cases.  Dickens  and  Bronte  held  no 
fascination  for  them  at  such  an  early 
age,  yet  my  admonitions  were  ignored. 
My  library  now  contains  several  books 
with  only  half  the  pages  they  had  when 
published. 

While  the  children  were  young,  I 
clung  to  the  hope  that  parenting  would 
prove  easier  in  the  years  to  come,  but 
my  instructions  regarding  older 
children  were  also  neglected.  I  am 
certain  that  my  specification  for  non- 
argumentative  children  was  intelligible, 
but  not  one  of  these  three  can  pass  up  a 
chance  to  contradict  me.  When  told  the 


sky  is  blue,  they  disagree  by  saying  it  is 
mauve.  Even  when  they  initiate  the 
conversation,  my  answers  to  their 
numerous  questions  are  quickly 
disputed.  Their  most  frustrating  fault, 
however,  is  their  refusal  to  recognize 
the  word  “no”  as  a  final  response  until 
it  is  repeated  ten  times  and  backed  by 
threats  of  physical  persuasion. 

Under  the  heading  of  personal 
hygiene,  my  expectations  were  reason¬ 
able.  I  expressed  a  desire  for  children 
who  would  end  a  hard  day  filled  with 
mud  fights,  by  using  a  liberal  amount 
of  soap  and  water.  What  I  am  cur¬ 
rently  dealing  with  are  children  who 
balk  when  I  suggest  they  brush  their 
hair  or  teeth  and  actually  recoil  in 
terror  at  the  mention  of  a  bath.  My 
warnings  that  their  friends  will  begin  to 
avoid  them  are  ignored. 

The  chores  which  I  thought  my 
children  would  assume  were  also  listed 
on  the  order  form.  I  requested  three 
females  who  would  be  eager  to  help  me 
with  my  household  duties.  Although  I 
refuse  to  accept  any  less  from  the  boy 
you  mistakenly  sent  than  I  do  from  the 
girls,  their  sex  is  not  the  problem.  None 
of  them  wants  to  work.  The  kids  I 
received  are  slobs.  Like  their  father, 
they  operate  on  the  assumption  that  I 
am  their  maid  and  just  leave  their 
belongings  wherever  they  happen  to 
drop  them.  I  can  barely  wade  through 
their  rooms  to  get  to  their  unmade 
beds,  and  when  scolded  for  their 
slovenliness,  they  react  as  if  cleaning  a 
bedroom  were  a  major  operation.  But 
how  hard  can  it  be  to  slide  everything 
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into  the  closet  or  under  the  nearest 
piece  of  furniture?  They  are;  also 
stricken  by  convenient  stomach  aches 
or  twisted  ankles  when  I  ask  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  dust  or  vacuum.  I  suspect  they 
are  trying  to  convince  me  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  do  it  all  myself. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  ensuring 
family  harmony,  I  insisted  that  each  of 
my  children  be  instilled  with  brotherly 
love.  These  three  despise  one  another. 
Sharing  is  unheard  of  during  meals 
when  they  argue  over  the  last  chicken 
leg  and  smuggle  french  fries  into  their 
pockets.  Nor  can  they  be  left  alone  in 
the  same  room  for  more  than  five 
minutes  without  a  battle  ensuing. 
When  they  are  not  pinching,  biting, 
hitting  or  kicking  each  other,  they  are 
sticking  their  tongues  out  and  making 
faces.  Mothers  with  several  years  of 
experience  have  warned  me  that  this 
behavior  will  continue  throughout  the 
years  ahead  and  may  be  harmful  to  a 
parent’s  mental  health. 

Due  to  the  errors  listed  thus  far,  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  you  over¬ 
looked  my  final  plea  for  children  who 
would  appreciate  the  mother  to  whom 
they  were  sent.  Mine  don’t  hesitate  to 
confront  me  with  alleged  inadequacies. 
My  love  for  them  is  questioned  because 
I  am  unwilling  to  attend  more  than  one 
PTA  meeting  each  year  and  because  I 
unequivocally  refuse  to  become  a  scout 
leader.  Their  biggest  gripe,  however,  is 
that  permissive  parenting  is  in  vogue 
with  most  of  their  friends’  families, 
and  they  are  saddled  with  a  mother 
who  still  believes  in  discipline.  The 
phrase,  “All  the  other  kids  get  to!”,  is 
frequently  employed  when  they  are 
comparing  me  to  one  of  the  more 
desirable  mothers  they  know.  Perhaps 
I  should  counter  with  a  description  of 
some  of  the  more  desirable  children  I 
know. 


In  closing  I  warned  you  that  I  would 
be  reluctant  to  accept  any  children  with 
irritating  habits.  I  now  have  a  daughter 
who  sniffs  constantly,  a  son  who 
whines  excessively,  and  another 
daughter  who  chews  food  like  a  cow 
chewing  its  cud.  Incidentally,  the  selec¬ 
tive  deafness  which  afflicted  them  as 
toddlers  has  not  improved.  The  condi¬ 
tion  seems  to  worsen,  in  fact,  each  time 
I  ask  if  their  homework  is  done,  and 
there  is  a  total  loss  of  hearing  when  I 
wearily  announce  that  it  is  time  for 
bed. 

I  have  often  thought  I  must  have 
been  demented  to  have  placed  the 
order  at  all,  and  you  may  be  certain 
that  you  will  receive  no  further  requisi¬ 
tions  from  me.  I  have  also  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  “merchan¬ 
dise”  after  noticing  its  defects,  but  I 
realize  there  were  no  guarantees. 

In  all  fairness,  I  must  admit  that  the 
children  have  given  me  joy  and  love  to 
help  me  withstand  the  periods  of  anger 
and  frustration.  My  greatest  comfort, 
though,  comes  from  the  thought  that  it 
could  have  been  worse — you  could 
have  sent  me  the  ones  you  delivered 
across  the  street. 
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Angels  Do  Fly 

Patricia  Paulmann 


SECOND  PRIZE 


Rachal  Daniels  was  a  saloon  keeper. 
How  she  came  to  be  one,  according  to 
the  people  of  Harlan  County,  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  mystery. 

The  best  anyone  could  remember, 
one  cold  December  night  in  the  winter 
of  ’39,  the  regular  trade  walked  into 
Butch’s  saloon,  and  there  she  was 
standing  straddle- legged  behind  the 
bar.  She  reminded  almost  everyone  of 
the  Kewpie- dolls  that  carnivals  hand 
out  for  prizes.  She  even  had  the  blue 
bows  holding  up  her  thick  yellow  hair. 

Rachal  stood  behind  the  wide  oak 
bar  and  introduced  herself  as  the  new 
owner,  and  provided  everyone  who 
came  in  with  a  free  drink.  The  town 
was  kind  of  shocked  at  first,  Butch 
leaving  like  he  did  without  telling 
anyone  his  plans.  Of  course  they 
allowed  as  how  he  was  always  talking 
about  selling  the  tavern  and  going  back 
east.  Butch  had  come  down  to  Harlan 
county  from  New  York  right  after 
prohibition.  He  had  a  pretty  black¬ 
haired  bride  when  he  came,  but  she 
died  giving  birth  to  their  baby  the  day 
after  he  opened  the  saloon.  And  the 
baby,  a  puny  girl,  died  the  next  day. 
Butch  kept  on  saying  how  Tennessee 
was  bad  luck  for  him,  and  the  saloon 
was  even  worse. 

Naturally  the  town  had  all  kinds  of 
wild  suspicions,  until  the  sheriff,  Earl 
White,  examined  Rachal’ s  bill  of  sale, 
even  though  it’s  doubtful  he  would 
have  recognized  Butch’s  signature  one 
way  or  the  other.  Besides,  the  way 
Rachal  was  smiling  at  him  out  of  that 
cherub-like  face,  and  pouring  him  free 
whiskey,  he  didn’t  really  care.  Rachal 
was  such  an  improvement  over  the  dis¬ 
mal  atmosphere  provided  by  Butch’s 
moanings  and  groanings  that  nobody 
in  town  really  cared. 

Every  available  bachelor  in  the 
county  from  seventeen  to  seventy  tried 
courting  Rachal,  and  after  a  year  in 
town  she  settled  for  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Jed  McClune.  The  night 
they  became  engaged,  Jed  got  himself 
shot  by  one  of  the  mine  company’s 
detectives  hired  by  the  owners  to  force 
the  men  back  to  work. 

After  that  it  seemed  like  the  sparkle 
went  out  of  Rachal’ s  eyes,  and  her  smile 


wasn’t  near  as  gay.  When  things  in  the 
saloon  were  quiet,  Rachal  could  be 
seen  sitting  on  a  stool  behind  the  bar, 
reading  a  big  black  Bible. 

Nobody  knew  how  old  Rachal  was, 
and  for  a  time  her  age  was  a  favorite 
topic  with  the  townspeople.  The 
women,  jealous  of  Rachal’ s  good 
looks,  full-blown  they  called  her, 
heaped  the  years  on  Rachal  until  she 
was  almost  too  old  to  hobble.  The 
men,  liking  her  innocent  yet  flirty 
ways,  nearly  always  gave  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  insisted  she 
couldn’t  be  a  day  over  twenty- five. 
Rachal  never  would  admit  to  anything. 


She  had  a  way  of  kidding  people  into 
her  own  way  of  thinking,  and  some 
even  maintained  that  she  had  con¬ 
vinced  most  women  in  town  that  she 
was  a  lady. 

Come  Sunday  morning,  you  could 
time  your  clock  by  her.  The  weather 
could  be  mild  or  blistering  hot,  or 
blowing  up  a  storm,  like  the  day  she 
came  to  town,  and  she’d  sway  out  of 
the  saloon  and  climb  into  the  black  tin 
lizzie  parked  out  front,  and  head 
straight  for  the  church.  And  plenty  of 
people  in  town  owed  her,  some  for  the 
very  food  on  their  tables. 

Seemed  like  as  the  years  rolled  by 
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Rachal  became  more  miserable  and 
unhappy  than  Butch  had  ever  been. 
Nitpicker,  that’s  what  some  of  the 
trade  called  her  behind  her  back.  She 
was  getting  bad-tempered  and  fussy  as 
an  old  hen  about  to  lay  its  first  egg. 

One  Friday  night,  Rachal  came 
within  inches  of  cracking  Estelle’s  skull 
open.  Estelle  was  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  pool  table  staring  at  the  green, 
and  chalking  the  tip  of  his  pool  stick. 
He  bet  his  friend  Elmo  a  dollar  that  he 
could  beat  him.  They  were  playing  a 
game  of  eight  ball.  Estelle  was  lining 
up  the  eight  ball  with  his  eyes  when 
Elmo  leaned  toward  him  and  said: 

“If  you  touch  one  a’  my  balls  with 
the  eight  before  it  goes  in  the  pocket, 
you  lose.” 

Estelle  leaned  over  the  table  and 
formed  a  bridge  with  his  left  hand,  and 
tightened  his  grip  on  the  butt  of  the 
stick.  He  ignored  Elmo  as  he  stroked 
the  stick  back  and  forth  in  his  hand 
until  he  thought  he  had  everything  just 
right.  He  eyed  the  cue  ball,  judged  the 
distance  to  the  eight,  and  shot. 

The  eight  ball  rolled  into  the  corner 
pocket.  Some  say  it  touched  Elmo’s 
ball  before  it  went  in,  and  some  say  it 
didn’t,  but  each  man  declared  himself 
the  winner,  and  they  got  into  a  very 
heated  debate.  They  started  cussing 
and  threatening  each  other,  and  Estelle 
got  so  mad  he  whacked  Elmo  in  the 
arm  with  the  cue  stick.  Just  about  that 
time  an  empty  whiskey  bottle  came 
flying  so  close  to  Estelle  you  could  see 
the  breeze  from  the  bottle  lifting  his 
hair. 

“You  two  get  out  of  here!”  Rachal 
hollered. 

The  saloon  grew  so  quiet  you  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  tapper  dripping 
beer  into  the  metal  drain  below. 

“Hey!”  cried  Estelle,  smoothing 
back  his  grease-slicked  hair,  “you 
could  a’  killed  me!” 

“If  I’d  wanted  to  hit  you,  believe  me, 
I  would  have,”  replied  Rachal  in  a 
frosty  voice.  “Now  both  of  you  get  out 
of  here.  And  if  you  ever  come  back 
you’d  better  behave.” 

The  two  gangling  youths  slammed 
their  pool  sticks  down  on  the  table  and 
stalked  angrily  out.  Rachal,  to  every¬ 
one’s  amazement,  burst  into  tears  and 
opened  her  big  black  Bible. 

“Would  ya  look  at  her,”  whispered 
Stella,  the  town  whore.  “She’s 
cracking  up!  Can’t  say  as  I  blame  her. 
This  place  would  drive  a  saint  loony!” 

“Stop  worryin’  over  Rachal  and  pay 
me  some  mind.  Hit’s  me  buyin’  yore 
drinks,  hain’t  it?” 


Stella’s  face  became  a  bland  mask  as 
she  turned  to  face  her  companion,  a 
pasty  smile  on  her  face,  and  none  at  all 
in  her  gray-green  eyes.  She  slapped  him 
lightly  on  the  knee,  her  golden  brace¬ 
lets  sounding  like  bells  as  she  rubbed 
his  thigh  in  time  with  the  music  coming 
from  the  player  piano. 

“Have  another  drink,”  said  her 
companion. 

Stella  poured  another  shot  from  the 
bottle  in  front  of  her.  “Don’t  mind  if  I 
do,”  she  said,  arching  her  back  so  her 
large  full  breasts  were  thrust  forward. 

Her  companion,  a  squat,  middle- 
aged  man  with  a  red  pocked  nose, 
capped  the  whiskey  bottle,  and  stood 
up. 


I  live  inside 

who  knows  what  lanes  of 
destination — 

tangled  in  a 
clump  of 

disparate  whims  no 

master-weaver  could 
retrieve.  And 
then  I 

peek  out  at  the  snow 
softly 

slipping  out  of  heaven: 
I’m  as 

clear  and  simple  as  a 
rod  of  stainless  steel. 

Michael  Kulycky 
Evanston,  Illinois 


“Where  you  goin’?”  the  whore 
asked. 

Instead  of  answering  her,  the  pock 
nosed  man  pulled  a  silver  dollar  out  of 
his  pocket  and  fanned  the  air  with  it. 
“Goin’  to  take  you  home  and  love  you 
to  death!”  he  said. 

The  whore’s  expression  changed  to 
one  of  feigned  delight;  before  she 
became  serious.  “It’s  two  dollars  for 
two  hours.  You  know  my  prices.” 

“Figured  maybe  you’d  give  me  a 
break  seein’  as  how  most  women 
wouldn’t  charge  me  a’ tall.” 

The  whore  stifled  a  yawn,  and 
glanced  down.  Her  companion’s 
hardness  was  pressing  against  his 
trousers. 


“The  price  is  two  dollars  for  two 
hours,”  she  repeated. 

“Yo’re  a  hard  woman,  Stella 
Harris.” 

Stella  stood  up  and  smoothed  the 
non-existant  wrinkles  from  her  silk 
polka-dot  dress,  and  combed  her  curly 
black  hair. 

“Yo’re  the  one’s  hard,”  she  giggled. 

The  pock- nosed  man  swatted  her 
lightly  on  the  behind.  “Yo’re  right 
about  that!”  he  says. 

“I’m  worth  the  money  and  you 
know  it.” 

Her  companion  stared  at  her  firm 
round  legs,  and  grunted  aloud. 
“That’s  a  fact,”  he  said. 

The  next  night  at  Butch’s  saloon  was 
fairly  normal.  If  you  can  count  tinkly 
music,  cussing,  drinking  hillbillies,  and 
clacking  pool  balls  normal.  The  whore 
had  already  worked  four  tricks,  and 
she  was  getting  tuckered  out  walking 
from  Butch’s  to  home. 

Estelle  was  shooting  pool,  as  usual, 
this  time  with  his  older  brother 
Leonard,  so  everyone  was  feeling 
relaxed;  talking  and  getting  drunk. 
Suddenly  the  thick  oak  door  was 
swung  open,  and  as  was  the  custom 
everybody  in  the  tavern  looked  to  see 
who  was  coming  in. 

“Lordy  mercy!  I  would  shorely  like 
to  wake  up  in  the  mornin’  and  find  him 
snuggled  under  my  quilt,”  said  Flora 
Belle,  the  other  town  whore. 

“Yo’re  wishing  for  a  dream,” 
answered  Stella. 

The  older  whore  quickly  defended 
herself.  “Well,”  she  said,  “maybe  not 
now,  but  ten  years  ago  it  might  ’a 
been.” 

Stella  turned  to  the  aging  whore,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  she’d  known 
her,  she  looked  curiously  into  Flora 
Belle’s  face,  and  she  remembered.  And 
it  really  wasn’t  so  long  ago.  Flora  Belle 
had  been  a  beauty,  and  by  far  the  best 
hustler  in  Harlan  County.  And  now 
look  at  her,  stale  and  dry,  like  a  day 
old  biscuit.  Stella  drained  her  glass, 
and  turned  her  attention  to  the 
stranger. 

He  was  tall,  taller  than  any  man 
she’d  ever  seen.  But  it  was  his  hair  that 
enraptured  her,  all  golden,  and 
hanging  in  small  ringlets  just  above  his 
shoulders  and  shining  like  a  newly 
polished  gold  piece. 

Stella  stared  at  the  gleam  from  the 
lamplight  as  it  arced  across  the  smoke 
filled  room.  And  suddenly  Stella 
remembered  herself  as  a  child  sitting  at 
the  white  pine  desk  in  Sunday  school, 
and  cutting  out  pretty- colored  pictures. 
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She  would  gaze  with  pride  at  the 
golden  stars  that  dotted  her  attendance 
sheet. 

The  piano  played  “Gimmie  them 
golden  slippers’  over  and  over  again 
and  Stella  looked  anxiously  around 
and  wondered  why  she  was  here,  now, 
at  this  particular  time. 

“Why  don’t  you  git  him?’’  asked 
Flora  Belle. 

Stella  laughed,  and  it  wasn’t  a  funny 
sound.  “Look  at  him,’’  she  said. 
“Can’t  take  his  eyes  off  Rachal.’’ 

“That’s  a  right  smart  suit  he’s 
wearing,’’  said  Flora  Belle.  “You 
reckon  he’s  from  the  east?” 

“Maybe  he’s  one  ’a  those  mining 
geologists.  They  been  all  around  the  val¬ 
ley  lately.”  Stella  ran  a  comb  through 
her  curly  tresses.  “You  know  some¬ 
thing,  he  reminds  me  of  somebody  I 
once  met.  Couldn’t  ’a  been  in  bed  tho’. 
I  never  would  ’a  forgot  that!  Probably 
he  just  reminds  me  of  somebody  else.” 

The  older  whore  whirled  her 
bleached  white  head  around  and 
laughed  with  the  sound  of  a  dozen  slow 
cackling  hens.  “I  swear,”  she  said, 
“sometimes  you  don’t  make  any  sense 
a’  tall.” 

Stella  looked  a  little  sad.  “If  I  made 
any  sense,”  she  said,  kind  of  bitchy 


like,  “You  think  I’d  be  here?” 

“Nobody  forced  you,”  said  Flora 
Belle.  “You  can  always  quit  you 
know.” 

Stella’s  mind  pictured  the  piles  of 
gold  coins  stacked  in  the  safety  deposit 
box  at  Fox’s  bank,  and  shook  her 
head. 

“It’s  too  late  to  change  now,”  she 
said. 

Flora  Belle  giggled.  “That’s  a  fact. 
Ain’t  no  man  in  the  valley  wants  to 
marry  up  with  whores  like  us 
anyhow.” 

“There  ain’t  none  in  this  town  worth 
marrying!”  Stella  declared.  “At  least 
there  ain’t  been  till  tonight.” 

Estelle  lost  the  pool  game  and  came 
over  and  sat  down  on  the  stool  next  to 
Stella. 

“Who’s  the  city-dressed  dude?”  he 
asked. 

Stella  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
seemed  to  sag  a  bit  in  her  chair. 
“Nobody  I  know,”  she  answered. 

“Let’s  dance,”  said  Estelle. 

“Don’t  feel  like  it,”  said  the  whore. 

“You  ain’t  no  fun  at  all  tonight,” 
sneered  Estelle. 

“I’ll  cheer  up  in  a  little  while.” 

The  handsome  stranger  left,  and 
Rachal  went  back  to  her  Bible.  Her 


face  had  the  most  peculiar  expression, 
Stella  could  not  quite  define  it,  elated 
maybe,  she  thought. 

“I  wa’na  dance,”  insisted  Estelle, 
grabbing  the  whore  by  the  wrist.  One 
of  the  charms,  a  star  of  gold  broke  off 
her  bracelet  and  fell  to  the  floor. 

“Now  look  what  you’ve  done!” 
groaned  Stella. 

“Estelle,”  said  Rachal,  walking 
toward  him.  “You  know  something, 
you  are  a  real  pain  sometimes.  In  fact 
this  saloon  is  a  real  pain.  For  years  now 
I’ve  tried  to  give  this  town  a  decent 
place  to  drink  and  enjoy  themselves  in, 
and  for  what?  But  my  patience  is  gone, 
and  you’ll  be  the  sorrier  for  that!  Now 
leave  Stella  alone  or  get  out  of  here!” 
Her  speech  over  with,  Rachal  kind  of 
flounced  around,  walked  back  to  her 
stool  and  picked  up  the  black  Bible. 

“Well  if  she  don’t  beat  all!”  said 
Estelle.  “Listen  to  her  actin’  like  she 
was  doing  me  a  favor  when  all  these 
years  I  practically  supported  this 
place!” 

“Oh  knock  it  off,  Estelle,”  sneered 
the  older  whore  in  a  brassy  voice. 
“Where  else  you  goin’  to  go?  Down  to 
Tanner’s  nigger  bar.”  And  she 
crackled  loudly  as  if  the  picture  pleased 
her  immensely. 

“Aw,  shut  up!”  he  snapped. 

“Shut  up  yourself!”  said  Flora 
Belle. 

“You  two  give  me  a  headache,”  said 
Stella,  carefully  removing  her  red- fox 
jacket  from  the  back  of  the  bar  stool. 
“And  I’m  goin’  home.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  everybody 
lately?  What  the  hell  ever  happened  to 
the  Christmas  spirit?” 

Rachal  heard  Estelle’s  remark.  She 
laid  the  Bible  on  the  counter  next  to  the 
rows  of  whiskey  bottles,  and  said: 
“That’s  a  good  question.”  And  the 
next  thing  you  know  Rachal  was 
talking  and  laughing  and  pouring  free 
drinks  for  the  crowd. 

“Wonder  what’s  gotten  into  her,” 
whispered  Stella.  “I  ain’t  seen  her  like 
this  since  Jed  got  shot.” 

“She  probably  got  a  good  piece  last 
night,”  cracked  the  older  whore. 

Stella  snickered.  “No,”  she  said, 
shaking  her  head.  “I  know  her  better’ n 
that.  She  talks  to  me  a  little  bit  once  in 
a  while.  She  ain’t  like  that!” 

“Can  the  bullshit,”  said  Flora  Belle. 
“You  talk  like  she’s  a  saint  or  some¬ 
thin’.  All  women  are  the  same.  They  all 
want  sex,  same  as  any  man.  Only 
difference  between  them  and  us  is  we 
don’t  give  it  away.  We’re  too  smart!” 

Stella  put  on  her  jacket.  “Yeah, 
we’re  smart  allright.”  And  she  picked 
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She  stood  before  the  mirrors 
trying  on  a  green  rain  hat; 
she  smiled  at  the  image, 
danced  a  step  or  two, 
held  out  her  hands,  waved, 
tugged  at  the  floppy  brim 
and  caught,  in  the  corner 
of  her  eye, 
sight  of  other  smiles 
at  her  guileless  preening. 

Hands  flew  to  her  reddening  face; 
then,  with  a  childish  dignity,  she 
hung  the  hat  at  its  accustomed  place, 
and  danced  no  more. 

B.  E.  Balog 
Gary,  Indiana 


up  her  gold  star  off  the  bar  and 
dropped  it  inside  her  purse.  “See  ya,’’ 
she  said. 

Outside  the  wind  was  whipping  into 
a  real  frenzy.  Stella  hugged  tl^e  fur 
jacket  to  her  and  hurried  on  past  the 
closed  and  shuttered  livery  stable,  and 
toward  the  gray  cotton  gin  across  the 
square.  She  entered  her  apartment, 
which  was  just  above  Flora  Belle’s,  and 
feeling  tired  and  depressed,  went  to 
bed. 

The  next  night  when  she  walked  into 
the  tavern  she  became  instantly  aware 
of  an  unusual  atmosphere.  An 
abnormal  quiet  and  tranquility  seemed 
to  have  fallen,  like  a  shower  of  golden 
meteors  from  the  heavens,  upon  the 
trade  in  Butch’s  saloon. 

Estelle,  whose  big  mouth  was  for¬ 
ever  going,  and  never  without  drib¬ 
bling  obscenity  after  obscenity,  was 
sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the  bar,  and 
wonder  of  wonders,  he  was  neither 
talking  or  cursing.  Stella  thought 
Estelle  was  really  plastered.  As  her 
gaze  took  in  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  she 
discovered  that  in  fact  everybody  was 
plastered.  All  except  for  Rachal  and 
the  stranger.  Stella  felt  like  she  was 
walking  into  church,  and  just  for  a 
moment  she  wasn’t  sure  whether  to 
stay  or  go.  She  lifted  her  foot  up  to 
take  a  step  forward,  and  as  she  did,  the 
strangest  sensation  occurred.  She  felt 
as  if  she  were  trapped  between  a 
camera  lens,  and  someone  had  snapped 
the  shutter.  Her  spiked  heel  hit  the 
ground,  and  she  hurried  through  the 
sawdust  scattered  across  the  floor. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?’’ 
asked  Flora  Belle.  “You  sick  or  some¬ 
thin’?’’  And  to  Stella,  the  words  had  a 
puzzling  effect.  Stella  could  not  be  cer¬ 
tain  if  Flora  Belle  spoke  the  words 


from  hope,  or  concern.  And  who  can 
you  trust?  she  silently  asked  herself. 

Stella  slowed  as  she  approached  the 
stranger.  The  color  of  his  skin,  neither 
white  or  black,  but  kind  of  a  tanned 
leather  color,  stopped  her.  Unaware  of 
what  she  was  doing,  she  stared  at  the 
curls  in  his  golden  beard,  and  followed 
the  reflection  of  his  pale  blue  eyes.  She 
blushed,  something  she  had  not  done 
in  years,  and  continued  on  past  him. 

The  player  piano  was  beating  a  tune 
now,  and  like  someone  turning  a  bolt, 
or  tightening  a  screw,  one  by  one 
everybody  began  to  talk  until  the  echo 
of  sound  filled  the  room.  Stella,  feeling 
somewhere  betwixt  and  between,  sat 
next  to  the  older  whore  without  even 
bothering  to  take  off  her  jacket. 

“Gimmie  a  whiskey!”  she  hollered, 
suddenly  shivering. 

“Guess  I  wasn’t  feeling  too  good,” 
she  mumbled. 

Flora  Belle  wiggled  her  fat  butt  rest¬ 
lessly  in  the  wood  bar  stool.  “Anything 


serious?”  she  giggled. 

Stella  downed  the  whiskey  in  one 
swift  gulp.  She  watched  Rachal  walk 
serenely  back  to  her  stool  across  from 
the  handsome  stranger.  Rachal  was 
such  a  beautiful  woman,  such  a  good 
woman,  she  decided,  cringing  a  little 
inside.  Guilt  was  such  an  unhappy 
thing. 

“Nothing  serious.  I  don’t  think,” 
added  Stella. 

“Better  see  a  doctor  anyway,” 
advised  Flora  Belle.  “Can’t  be  too 
careful  in  our  profession.” 

“Profession,”  scoffed  Stella.  “You 
say  it  like  yo’re  proud  of  it.” 

“Damn  right  I  am.  Nothing  wrong 
with  making  a  buck  the  easy  way.” 

“Oh,  shut  up,”  said  Stella. 

“Lordy,  but  you  are  bitchy  lately. 
You  must  be  feelin’  poorly,”  insisted 
Flora  Belle. 

Stella  ordered  another  drink,  and 
another,  and  the  next  few  days  came 
and  went.  It  was  Friday  night  again, 
and  Stella,  trying  to  fight  a  hangover, 
and  fits  of  gloomy  depression,  headed 
once  again  for  Butch’s  saloon. 

“Look  what  the  cat  dragged  in,” 
said  Elmo. 

“Yo’re  drunk,”  said  Stella, 
slamming  the  door  behind  her. 

“No  shit!”  said  Elmo. 

“Gimmie  a  whiskey,”  she  said  to 
Rachal,  as  she  plopped  into  her  usual 
bar  stool. 

Rachal  smiled  slightly,  and  nodded 
her  head.  “Be  right  with  you,”  she 
said,  placing  a  frosted  mug  of  beer  in 
front  of  the  sheriff. 

“Gimmie  a  kiss,”  said  Elmo, 
bending  over  Stella. 

Stella,  smelling  money,  quickly 
obliged.  She  wrapped  her  smooth  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  dropped  her  bot- 
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tom  lip.  Despite  herself  she  felt  desire 
for  him  as  his  tongue  searched  the 
inside  of  her  mouth,  and  the  softness 
of  his  lips  tingled  her  insides. 

“Lem’ me  buy  you  a  whiskey,”  he 
said. 

“Sure,”  said  Stella.  “You  can  buy 
me  a  double.” 

A  few  drinks  later,  Elmo  handed  the 
whore  some  money.  She  counted  it  and 
dropped  it  in  her  brown  alligator  bag. 
Then  the  two  of  them  left. 

“She’s  a  corker,  she  is,”  said  Flora 
Belle,  to  no  one  in  particular. 

The  bar  was  empty  now,  except  for 
Rachal  and  the  stranger.  Flora  Belle 
hated  when  it  was  quiet  like  this.  She 
watched  Rachal  and  the  handsome 
stranger.  They  were  staring  at  each 
other  like  a  couple  of  lovers  hidden 
somewhere  in  a  dream  far  away  from 
the  dingy  reality  of  Butch’s  saloon. 
Disgusted,  Flora  Belle  put  on  her  black 
seal  skin  coat,  and  left. 

A  few  hours  later  when  Stella 
returned,  the  saloon  was  empty  and 
Rachal  was  getting  ready  to  close. 

“You  closin’  so  early?”  asked 
Stella. 

“Yes,”  answered  Rachal,  her  eyes 
blazing  with  a  feverish  excitement.  “I 
have  a  lot  to  do  tonight.” 

“What’s  so  special  you  got  to  close 
early?  You  ain’t  never  done  that  on  a 
Friday  night  before!” 

“I  know,”  said  Rachal,  smiling  to 
herself.  “Here,”  she  said  as  she 
handed  Stella  the  big  black  Bible.  “I 
want  you  to  have  this.  Yo’re  not  really 
such  a  bad  person.” 

Stella  didn’t  say  anything.  She  kind 
of  hung  her  head  and  avoided  Rachal’ s 
eyes. 

“Take  it,”  urged  Rachal. 

Stella  took  the  Bible  and  slung  it 
under  her  arm. 

“If  you  read  it  and  study  it,  and  get 
to  know  God,  you’ll  realize  there  is  a 
purpose  in  life,”  said  Rachal.  “There’s 
a  purpose  for  everyone.” 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  tell  me  I  was  put 
here  to  be  a  whore?” 

“It  isn’t  what  I  think.  It’s  what  you 
think  that  matters.” 

“What’s  there  to  think  about?” 
asked  Stella.  “I  am  what  I  am.  Can 
God  accept  that?” 

“Can  you  accept  God?” 

Stella  thought  a  minute.  “I  don’t 
know,”  she  said. 

“Do  you  suppose  then,  God  might 
in  turn  be  left  with  some  doubt  about 
each  and  every  one  of  us?” 

“It  beats  me  what  He  thinks  or  don’t 
think.  He  don’t  exactly  confide  in 


me.” 

“Read  the  Bible  when  you  have 
time,”  urged  Rachal.  “Don’t  wait  too 
long.  Find  your  destiny.” 

Stella  grabbed  tighter  to  the  old 
Bible.  “Reading  and  studying  this 
Bible  ain’t  goin’  to  pay  my  rent,”  she 
said. 

“No,”  answered  Rachal.  “But  it 
could  change  your  life.” 

“Can’t  see  that  happenin’.” 

“You  can’t  know  that  unless  you 
try.” 

Stella  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
“Can’t  try  everything.  There’s  a  limit, 
you  know.” 

“You’re  wrong  there,”  said  Rachal. 
“There  is  no  limit  at  all  to  God.” 
Rachal  walked  around  the  oak  bar  and 
opened  the  front  door  for  Stella.  “I 
wish  you’d  have  a  little  more  faith. 
God  does  answer  prayers.” 

“He  ain’t  never  answered  none  of 
mine.” 

“He  has  mine,”  said  Rachal,  an 
expression  of  radiance  on  her  beautiful 
face. 

“How?” 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  me  if  I  told 
you,”  said  Rachal.  “No  one  would.” 

“Tell  me  anyway.” 

Rachal  shook  her  head  again. 
“Everything  you  need  to  know  is  in 
there.”  And  she  pointed  to  the  Bible. 

It  was  not  until  Stella  had  been  home 
a  few  hours  that  she  began  to  wonder 
why  Rachal  had  given  her  the  Bible  at 
all.  It  was  almost  as  if  she  had  been 


saying  goodbye,  and  the  more  Stella 
thought  about  it,  the  more  perplexed 
she  became.  Finally,  thoroughly 
obsessed  with  the  why  of  it,  she  donned 
her  red  fox  jacket,  slipped  on  her 
black,  spiked  heel  shoes,  and  headed 
toward  the  edge  of  town,  and  Butch’s 
saloon. 

The  frosty  night  was  crisp  and  cold. 
Stella  could  easily  distinguish  the  nose 
and  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  round 
orange  moon.  As  she  continued  to 
stare  at  the  darkened  sky  the  stars 
began  to  part  and  a  gusty  storm  wind 
came  out  of  the  north.  A  great  cloud 
with  fire  flashing  continually  and  a 
bright  light  was  around  it,  and  in  the 
midst  something  like  glowing  metal 
shone  brightly.  And  within  the  fire  a 
ship  appeared,  the  like  of  which  Stella 
had  never  seen. 

Astonished,  she  looked  quickly 
around  to  see  if  anyone  else  had  seen  it. 
But  there  was  not  a  soul  on  the  streets; 
there  seldom  was  at  this  late  hour.  The 
ship,  or  whatever  it  was,  hovered  just 
behind  Butch’s  saloon.  Frightened,  but 
curiosity  gaining  control,  she  started 
toward  the  object.  The  base  of  the 
thing  was  like  a  polygon,  having  four 
sides.  And  the  rim  was  of  great  and 
awesome  dimension,  and  dotted  with 
red  and  green  lights  that  continually 
blinked  on  and  off.  A  cockpit  of  high 
colorless  glass,  like  crystal,  rose  in 
bubble  form  above  the  rim.  When  the 
craft  moved  it  was  erratic,  and  created 
the  impression  of  a  puppet  on  a  string 


The  Antichrist 


Drifting,  at  dawn 

To  seek  refuge  in  cathedrals  and  castles. 
Hoping,  prayer  vanquishes 
The  unholy  spirits  that  pursue 
Mortals,  that  toil  for  answers. 

The  evening  drops  stars  while 
Under  a  lamp  of  silence  I  peck 
Words  from  books  like  seed. 

Black  birds  keep  a  vigil. 

The  Mind  drips  like  a  candle.  .  . 

Salvation  comes  in  rushes  redolent  of  color. 
It  gives  off  some  expectations  of  tomorrow. 
Primeval  figures  dripping  of  shadow 
That  circle  in  air.  .  . 

Come  in  magical  numbers  like  silhouettes 
Only  hunting  biblical  heroes.  .  . 

Jesus  A.  Gutierrez 
Gary,  Indiana 
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being  pulled  in  one  direction  and  then 
another.  The  ship  stopped,  and  Stella 
could  near  nothing  but  the  sound  of 
many  wings  as  they  moved  in  fast 
harmony. 

Hugging  the  side  of  the  saloon,  she 
watched  as  two  long  rods  slid  down 
from  the  ship.  They  had  feet  like  those 
of  a  cloven  animal,  and  they  quickly 
implanted  themselves  in  the  hard 
ground.  A  staircase  slowly  descended, 
and  the  stranger,  clad  in  a  robe  of 
white  and  girded  with  a  thick  belt  of 
gold,  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 
Seconds  later,  Rachal  came  running 
from  the  back  door  of  the  saloon,  and 
joined  the  handsome  stranger.  The 
sound  of  flapping  wings  intensified, 
and  the  glowing  lights  became  blind¬ 
ing.  Stella  closed  her  eyes,  and  when 
she  opened  them,  the  ship  was  gone. 

Stella  ran  home.  And  despite  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  banged  on  the 
door  of  Flora  Belle’s  apartment.  She 
had  to  talk  to  someone,  tell  someone 
what  she  saw  or  she’d  bust  open  like  a 
spewing  volcano. 

“Who  is  it?”  hollered  the  voice  of 
Flora  Belle,  from  behind  the  closed 
door. 

“Open  the  door!”  shouted  Stella.  “I 
got  to  talk  to  you!” 

“What’s  wrong,  you  sick  again?” 
snorted  the  voice  of  the  older  whore. 
“Or  just  drunk?  It’s  four  a.m.  I’m 
busy.  I  got  a  customer.  Old  man  Jolene 
is  in  town.” 

“Jesus  Christ!”  hollered  a  gruff 
male  voice.  “You  got  to  tell  the  whole 
friggin’  neighborhood  I’m  here!” 

“Baby  doll,”  crooned  Flora  Belle. 
“Ain’t  nobody  awake  enough  to  hear 
anything.” 

“Well,  git  rid  of  her,”  he  growled. 
“I  ain’t  paying  to  listen  to  her 
prattlin’.” 

“Please,  Flora  Belle,  you  got  to 
listen  to  me!  A  huge  kind  ’a  flyin’  ship 
came  out  ’a  the  sky  and  took  Rachal 
away!” 

“A  who?  Did  what?” 

“A  funny  shaped,  glowing,  flying 
ship,  with  blinkin’  colored  lights 
landed  behind  the  saloon  and  took 
Rachal  away!  It  was  the  handsome 
stranger.  He  took  her  away!” 

The  older  whore’s  laughter  grated 
inside  Stella’s  ears. 

“You  are  most  likely  sick  and 
drunk.  Go  to  bed  and  sleep  it  off,” 
grunted  Flora  Belle. 

“I  tell  you  it’s  true!” 

“Can  it,  Stella,  I’m  busy.” 

“It’s  true  I  tell  you,  it’s  true!” 

“Okay,  okay.  So  it’s  true.  What  do 


you  want  me  to  do,  sprout  wings  and 
fly  after  her?” 

“You  don’t  believe  me!”  shouted 
Stella,  in  an  accusing  voice. 

“If  she  don’t  git  out’ta  here.  I’m 
a-goin’,”  screeched  old  man  Jolene. 

“Damn  it  all,  Stella,  go  away!” 
hissed  Flora  Belle. 

“Okay  Flora  Belle,  I’m  goin’,”  cried 
Stella.  “But  you  will  find  out  I’m 
tellin’  the  truth,  and  you’ll  be  sorry!” 

Bewildered  and  shaking,  and  feeling 
like  a  pine  tree  about  to  shed  its 
needles,  she  turned  abruptly  and 
walked  upstairs. 

Inside  her  apartment,  it  was  dark  as 
pitch.  Ignoring  the  light  switch  next  to 
the  blue  frieze  sofa,  she  walked 
through  the  small  carpeted  parlour, 
and  into  the  tiny  kitchen.  Yellow  rays 
of  moonlight  beamed  down  upon  the 
porcelain  table.  The  gold  letters  in  the 
hand-tooled  Bible  glittered  and 
glistened  like  the  tinsel  on  a  Christmas 
tree.  Stella  lifted  the  thick  book,  and  it 
fell  open.  Someone  had  underlined 
several  sentences  in  red  pencil.  She 
turned  on  the  light,  and  began  to  read 
aloud. 

“  ‘That  the  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair; 
and  they  took  them  wives  from  the 
women  of  earth’.” 

“What  does  that  mean?”  Stella 
whispered  to  the  empty  room.  “Sons 
of  God?”  She  remembered  her  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  the  beautiful 
colored  pictures.  The  handsome  angels 
with  their  sharp,  eagle-like  faces,  and 
their  golden  hair.  Suddenly  the  image 
of  the  stranger  came  to  her  mind,  and 
she  remembered  where  she  had  seen 
him  before.  He  was  pasted  in  the  center 
of  the  golden  stars  on  her  attendance 
sheet. 

It  was  really  Flora  Belle  who  started 
the  rumor  about  Stella.  Told  everyone 
she  talked  to  how  the  night  before 
Stella  did  it,  she’d  gone  stark  raving 
mad! 

The  town  was  all  a-flutter  about 
Rachal’ s  disappearance.  But  pretty 
soon  a  new  owner  showed  up  at 
Butch’s  saloon,  and  after  a  while 
everyone  forgot  about  Rachal. 

Stella,  though,  she  kind  of  went 
loony  after  Rachal  left.  The  very  next 
day  she  appeared  at  Fox’s  bank.  Her 
face  was  scrubbed  clean  of  the  heavy 
tawny  powder  and  thick  red  rouge  that 
was  usually  caked  on  her  face.  She 
wore  a  simple  dress  of  pale  blue,  and 
even  her  dark  auburn  hair  seemed 
somehow  fresher  and  neater.  Stella 
closed  her  bank  account  that  day  and 


gave  up  her  key  to  the  safety  deposit 
box.  She  gave  away  her  furniture  and 
every  material  object  she  owned. 

Then  she  joined  the  Salvation  Army. 

Every  Sunday,  dressed  in  a  uniform 
of  blue  and  brass,  Stella  marched 
behind  the  band  carrying  that  big  black 
Bible  and  smiling,  a  contented,  secret 
smile.  And  when  she  encountered  her 
old  friends  and  customers  they  were 
astonished  at  the  change  in  her.  It 
seems  like  every  day  Stella  gets  younger 
and  prettier.  All  the  men  agree  how  it’s 
a  shame,  Stella  turning  like  she  did. 
And  all  the  women,  suspicion  upper¬ 
most  in  their  minds,  silently  wonder 
what  Stella  is  up  to.  Anybody  give  all 
that  money  away;  they’d  heard  all 
right.  The  amount  of  money  Stella  had 
given  to  the  county  orphanage  grew  in 
amount  as  the  tale  expanded. 

The  men  and  women  all  agreed  on 
one  thing,  she  was  loony  all  right. 

And  Stella,  she  wasn’t  saying  any¬ 
thing.  She  was  too  busy  reading  that 
big  black  Bible. 
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FIRST  PRIZE 


I  take  your  pretty  lies 
Like  Granny  took  Poinsettias 


Ignoring  their  poisonous  threat. 


Thrilling  to  their  winter  redness, 


Basking  in  the  hope  of  bloom. 

But  pretty  lies 

And  winter  blossoms  die. 

The  dead  green  sticks 
A  re  soon  discarded. 

Granny  said. 

” It’s  too  much  work 
To  nurture  them  through  spring, 
And  new  ones  come  so  cheap.  ” 

Evelyn  Lazzell 
Gary,  Indiana 


SECOND  PRIZE 


Old  Neighborhood 


They  say  you  can’t  go  home  again,  it’s  true — 
the  houses  march  along  the  streets, 
now  strange  and  beckoned  by  a  different  beat 
in  time.  Where  are  the  vines  that  used  to  crawl 
a  trellis  on  our  porch,  the  swing  that  lovers 
young  and  fair  of  face,  dreamed  sweet  dreams  upon? 
Everything  is  different  now.  .  .  the  lilacs  gone, 
a  barren  stump  where  once  a  lofty  silver- maple 
made  grotesque  shadows  on  a  summer’s  eve — 

/  look  up  to  the  attic  window  to 

the  room  that  solaced  me  on  rainy  days. 

It  doesn’t  look  the  same — was  any  of  it  ever  real 
or  just  the  figment  of  an  aging  mind?  I  see 
the  wooden  steps  where  I  played  paper-dolls 
and  jacks —  the  stairs  that  led  me  to  an  open  door 
of  happiness  but  now  they  seem  to  go  nowhere. 

I  wonder  if  the  smell  of  Mother’s  golden  cake 

still  lingers  in  a  crevice  here  and  there 

and  do  the  walls  hold  echoes  of  my  sad  or  merry  times — 

Oh  well,  turn  the  car  around .  .  .  good-bye 

old  neighborhood,  old  house — perhaps  it’s 

all  been  but  a  dream,  a  fantasy  on  which  to  cling. 

I  leave  you  to  your  dwellers  now  and  wonder  if 
you  ever  did  belong  to  me. 


Virginia  Grimmer 
Schererville,  Indiana 


Haiku 


Up  from  clouded  depths 
Of  ocean 
They  rose, 

Great,  majestic 
Beasts  of  the  Sea. 

Black  backs  gleaming 
Skyward; 

Frolicking  monsters. 

The  Whales. 

Slowly,  as  if  some 
Murderous  magnet, 

Strangely  pulling 
A  t  their  lifestrings, 

They  swim  unknowing, 

Or  perhaps  acutely 
A  ware. 

They  push  shoreward. 

Without  warning, 

Without  reason. 

The  great  whales 
Leave  the  water. 

Could  it  be  movement 
Of  planet 
Or  sun, 

That  drives  them 

To  their  own  sad  destruction? 

Black  heaps  of 
Empty  flesh  and 
Decaying  bones  are 
All  that  is  left  now. 

White  seagulls  dive 
And  peck  at  remnants 
Of  shoreline  carcass. 

A  nd,  as  I  watch, 

I  cry  tears 

Of  sadness,  yet 

Tears  of  Hope 

For  some  secret  purpose 

To  this  great 

Sin  of  Nature. 

Pat  Geiger 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Moon's  day  glow  essence 
reflects  lovers  embracing — 
love  rides  midnight  air 

Charles  R.  Snyder 
Hammond,  Indiana 


From  amongst 
the  clamor 
and  pointless 
conversations — 
spoken  dreams; 
echoes 
of  falling 
stars 

and  swaying 
motions 

fill  the 

mind 

and 

I  can 
sigh 
and 

feel  free  again. 


Dori  Cuellar 
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Within  Without 

Jim  Standridge 


The  room  echoed  white.  It  seemed 
cold,  almost,  shining  artificial 
florescence  from  marble  floors  and 
tiled  walls.  The  emptiness  of  the  room 
had  no  effect  upon  its  two  occupants 
who  were  involved  in  an  arduous  con¬ 
versation. 

The  first  member  of  the  duo  was  an 
elderly  man  with  white  hair.  He  was  a 
distinguished  looking  man  with  brown 
thoughtful  eyes  and  a  hard  chiseled 
square  face.  He  wore  a  gray  robe  over 
his  clothes  to  protect  them  from  the 
paint.  He  was  sitting  on  a  high  three 
legged  stool.  In  front  of  him  was  an 
artist’s  easel  containing  a  large  blank 
canvas.  He  was  busy  making  sure  that 
all  of  his  paints  were  there  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  carefully  listening  to 
the  words  of  his  companion. 

His  companion  was  a  young  man  in 
his  early  thirties.  The  young  man  had 
clear  blue  eyes  and  long  light  brown 
hair  which  hung  far  past  his  shoulders. 
He  had  a  beard  and  moustache,  a  thin 
nose,  and  was  dark  complected.  He 
was  thin  in  stature  but  of  above 
average  height.  His  name  was  Samuel 
Cooper. 

“I  just  couldn’t  go  on  killing, 
Eddie,”  he  said  to  the  elderly  man  who 
had  begun  to  paint  behind  the  giant 
canvas.  “And  I  remember  this  sergeant 
who  just  kept  screaming  at  us  to  kill, 
kill.  . 

The  sergeant  was  standing  in  front 
of  him  waving  a  rifle.  He  was  a  bull  of 
a  man,  a  career  soldier  who  knew  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  death.  “Cooper, 
God  dammit  I  said  shoot  them  damned 
Gooks.” 

“I  can’t  Sarge.  I  can’t  kill 
anymore.” 

“You  yellow  scum,  you’d  better  kill 
them  Gooks  or  I’ll  kill  you.”  The  air 
was  filled  with  gunfire,  exploding 
shells,  and  agonizing  screams  of  death. 

*  *  *  * 


“If  the  sergeant  hadn’t  been  hit  with 
a  bullet  at  that  minute,  I  think  he  really 
would  have  shot  me.  Anyway,  after 
that,  I  threw  down  my  gun,  stole  some 
discharge  papers,  and  went  A.W.O.L. 
I  just  couldn’t  kill  anything  anymore.” 

“I  understand  what  you  mean  Sam. 
I  don’t  know  what  I  would  have  done 
if  I  had  been  in  your  place,”  said  the 
elderly  man  as  he  continued  to  paint. 
“I  wish  the  killing  would  stop.  I  wish 
that  all  the  countries  and  peoples 
would  join  together  as  one  and  tear 
down  all  of  the  walls.  I  wish  that  man 
could  forget  his  prejudices,  but  I  guess 
that  it  will  never  happen.” 

*  *  *  * 

“We  can  never  become  the  true 
masters  of  the  world  until  we  have 
destroyed  the  Russian  Commies.  Once 
we  get  rid  of  the  Communists,  the 
Chinks,  and  the  Arabs,  then  we  can 
come  home  and  get  rid  of  the  niggers, 
the  Jews,  and  the  Indians,  and  every¬ 
body  else  who  ain’t  Americans.” 
Cheers  were  heard  all  around  the 
room. 

“Yea,  the  only  good  nigger  is  a  dead 
one,”  a  man  named  Victor  Gonzalez 
yelled.  This  was  answered  by  more 
cheers. 

Looking  around  the  room  the  smiles 
were  evident  on  the  faces  of  all  those 
present;  men,  women,  and  children. 

*  *  *  * 

“I’ve  come  to  love  all  things  now,” 
Sam  was  saying  to  Edward.  “After  I 
went  A.W.O.L.  I  went  into  hiding  up 
in  the  wilderness  in  Canada.  The 
forests  were  beautiful.  I  built  a  cabin 
by  a  lake  and  lived  off  of  fish,  nuts, 
and  fruits.  I  also  did  some  odd  jobs  in 
the  local  villages  to  get  by.  It  was  the 
best  time  of  my  life,  living  alone  with 
nature.” 


“I  envy  you  for  that,  Sam.  I  never 
got  the  chance  to  walk  in  the  woods  or 
breathe  clean  air.  I  never  felt  the  sun  on 
my  face.  I  was  always  busy  living  in  the 
human  confusion  of  New  York  City. 
Everything  was  run,  run,  run.  I  had  my 
plush  office  and  my  seat  on  the  board 
of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
the  world.  I  was  very  content  in  my 
own  little  world  of  stress,  but  the 
bubble  began  to  burst  the  day  I 
actually  went  down  to  one  of  our 
factories.  I  watched  the  columns  of 
smoke  pouring  out  of  the  smoke 
stacks.  Then  I  walked  around  by  the 
river  where  the  waste  was  dumped.  I 
was  choked  by  the  stink  of  belly-up 
fish  on  the  surface  of  the  stagnated 
water.  It  made  me  open  my  eyes.” 

#  *  #  * 

The  man  stood  pleading  with  the 
nurse  at  the  desk.  “My  wife  is  going  to 
have  a  baby!”  he  yelled  again. 

“I’m  sorry  sir,  but  you’ll  have  to  fill 
out  these  forms  first.” 

“What  forms?  A  woman  needs  help 
and  you  want  forms!” 

“I’m  sorry  sir,  but  if  you  will  calm 
down  we  can  get  this  done  much 
faster,”  the  nurse  continued  in  an 
unconcerned  tone. 

“Okay,  okay,  but  please  hurry.” 

“Alright.  First  I  need  your  social 
security  number,  your  insurance  policy 
number,  and  any  other  identifying 
numbers,  say  from  a  license,  credit 
card,  etcetera.” 

“What  about  my  name?”  the  man 
asked. 

“Name,  oh,  we  don’t  need  your 
name,  just  your  number.  Now  what 
insurance  do  you  hold?” 

“Insurance?  Um,  I  don’t  have  any 
insurance.” 

“I’m  sorry  then  sir,  but  we  can’t 
help  you,”  she  said  coldly,  then  she 
turned  her  back.  The  man  began  to 
cry. 

*  *  *  * 
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Edward  continued  to  paint  and  talk 
to  Sam  at  the  same  time.  “I  was 
working  late  at  the  office  one  night. 
After  I  finished  working,  I  turned  off 
the  lights  and  sat  in  the  dark  looking 
out  at  the  city  lights.  It  hit  me  then, 
how  over- mechanized  we’ve  become. 
We’ve  got  machines  for  everything. 
And  you  can’t  get  anywhere  without  a 
number.  I  sat  there  and  watched  those 
millions  of  lights  on  the  skyline.” 

‘‘That’s  one  thing  I  didn’t  miss  up  in 
the  wilderness,”  Sam  said  thought¬ 
fully,  half  to  himself.  “I  was  able  to 
use  my  own  hands  and  mind  out  there, 
Eddie.  I  wasn’t  a  number,  I  was  a  man. 
I  only  used  what  was  available, 
burning  dead  tree  limbs  for  heat  and 
entertaining  myself  by  watching  the 
stars  at  night.  That  was  the  life,  Eddie, 
living  alone  in  the  middle  of  a  never 
ending  forest.” 

*  *  *  * 

“Good  evening,  I’m  Bret  Lunden. 
and  this  is  the  six  o’clock  news. 
Tonight’s  top  story  is  the  raging 
inferno  that  has  already  destroyed 
30,000  square  acres  of  forest  in 
Northern  California.  It  is  now  believed 
by  experts  to  have  been  set  by  an 
arsonist.  For  an  on  the  scene  report  we 
now  switch  you  to.  .  .” 

“Harold,  tell  the  kids  it’s  time  for 
supper,”  said  the  middle  aged  house¬ 
wife  named  Marge,  but  Harold 
couldn’t  hear  her  with  the  TV  going  in 
front  of  him  and  the  stereo  turned  on 
beside  him.  Marge  turned  off  the 
vacumm  cleaner  and  shrugged  a  hand 
at  him.  She  went  to  tell  the  kids  but 
they  both  had  their  stereos  on  full  blast 
too,  so  she  retreated  to  the  kitchen 
where  her  portable  television  and  radio 
were  both  playing.  She  pulled  a  roast 
out  of  the  oven  and  started  to  plug  in 
an  electric  carving  knife,  but  the 
receptacle  was  overloaded.  It  had  all 
sorts  of  three  way  adapters  worked 
into  it  and  there  were  eight  small 
appliances  plugged  into  the  two  post 
receptacle.  She  unplugged  the  can 
opener  and  plugged  in  the  carving 
knife  when  suddenly  everything  went 
dark.  “Harold,  we  blew  a  fuse.  Better 
put  in  a  bigger  one  this  time.” 

*  *  *  * 


“I  came  back  to  the  States  for  my 
father’s  funeral.  My  brothers  and 
sisters  were  all  there.  My  brothers 
stood  around  taking  condolences  and 
my  sisters  sat  around  wailing 
miserably.  We  were  the  perfect  picture 
of  a  mourning  family  until  the  funeral 
was  over.  Once  behind  closed  doors  all 
they  were  worried  about  was  what  my 
father  had  left  them  in  his  will.  That’s 
when  I  knew  that  nothing  mattered 
anymore.  Life.  Death.  Who  really 
cares?” 

*  *  *  * 

“And  so,  class,  the  atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  killed  100,000 
people,  but  it  scared  very  many  more,” 
the  teacher  told  his  history  class. 

“Today  the  United  States  and  Russia 
could  blow  the  world  up,  several  times 
over.  We  keep  building  more  in  case 
some  that  we  have  now  don’t  work.” 

*  *  *  * 

“I  think  that  the  final  straw  for  me 
came  when  I  was  out  for  a  walk  with 
my  wife,”  Edward  was  telling  Sam. 
“We  were  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue 
early  one  evening,  and  suddenly  we 
came  upon  an  old  crippled  man  who 
was  being  pounded  to  death  by  some 
big  goon  for  a  few  lousy  dollars. 

People  just  kept  turning  their  backs 
and  ignoring  it.  I  started  to  go  and  help 
the  man  when  my  wife  grabbed  my 
arm.  She  said  I  was  crazy  and  not  to 
get  involved.  I  knew  then  that  I 
couldn’t  stay  there  any  more.” 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  a  bitter  struggle,  the  two 
heavyweights  pounding  on  each  other. 
The  blood  was  pouring  from  the  chal¬ 
lenger’s  face  but  still  he  stayed  on  his 
feet.  The  crowd  loved  every  minute  of 
it,  cheering  for  more  and  more  punish¬ 
ment. 

It  resembled  the  bull  being  speared 
and  ran  to  death  by  a  matador;  the 
matador  responding  to  the  “oles”  for 
death  by  the  happy  spectators. 

*  *  *  * 


“I  know  it  sounds  crazy,”  Sam  was 
saying,  “but  even  in  the  forest  with  all 
of  its  beauty,  I  couldn’t  get  back  any 
belief  in  God.  I  mean,  after  seeing  all 
of  those  innocent  people  being  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  the  name  of  their  country,  it 
made  me  realize  that  there  can’t  be  a 
God.  How  could  he  allow  so  much 
destruction?  If  he  is  all  loving,  why? 
And  don’t  give  me  that  God  works  in 
mysterious  ways  jazz,  Eddie.” 

“God  doesn’t  work  in  mysterious 
ways,  Sam.  His  work  is  out  there  for 
all  to  see.  It  is  man  who  works  in 
mysterious  ways.  Man  starts  wars. 
Man  destroys  the  earth  and  God’s 
works.  Man  kills,  not  God.” 

“Yes,  but  Eddie.  .  .”  They  were 
interrupted  at  that  moment  by  two  men 
who  walked  into  the  room.  The  only 
thing  that  made  them  stand  out  were 
their  white  uniforms. 

“That’s  all  for  today  Eddie,”  one  of 
the  guards  said  to  him,  stopping  him 
from  painting. 

“That’s  okay,  I’m  finished  with  it.” 
It  was  now  evident  that  he  had  been 
finger  painting. 

“Come  on  Sam,”  said  the  other. 
“You  two  can  come  back  tomorrow.” 

“Sam,”  Eddie  asked.  “Why  did  you 
come  here?” 

“I  checked  in  to  keep  my  sanity, 
Eddie.  To  keep  my  sanity.” 

*  *  *  * 

They  all  four  departed,  the  door 
closing  with  an  echo.  It  was  then  that 
the  true  empty  coldness  of  the  room 
was  felt.  The  camera  circled  about  the 
room  slowly,  coming  to  rest  upon  the 
picture  that  Edward  had  been  finger 
painting.  It  was  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
Sam,  and  was  titled  only,  “Jesus 
Christ.” 
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The  Supervisor 


Charles  H.  Hutton 
(Courtesy  Purdue  Archives) 


God’s  Reward 


He  knew  he  was 
The  epitome 
Of  this  society 
The  little  man 
In  the  penguin  suit 
With  the 

Compu  ter-  trimmed 
Mustache 
Invisible  threads 
A  t  the  tips 
Of  his  lips 
Created  a  perpetual 
Grimace 

He  labeled  a  smile 
Tell  me 

About  yourself 
He  would 
Generously  offer 
So  he  could  proffer 
His  own  accomplishments 
What  do  you  think? 

So  he  could  tell  you 
What  you 
Would  be  thinking 
From  then  on 
Who  dared  to  tell  him 
That,  like  Napoleon, 

He,  too, 

Would  meet  his  Waterloo? 
A  man  in  a  world 
Without  people 
An  epitome 
Of  society 

Susan  Packie 
Bellview,  New  Jersey 


Sticky  hands  upon  my  dress. 

I  give  up!  Their  room’s  a  mess. 

They  find  worms  under  rocks. 

I  find  worms  in  their  socks. 

Never  hear  a  word  I  say, 

The  ice  cream  man — blocks  away. 
Chocolate  kisses  I  receive 
Can’t  play  now — time  to  leave. 

Toys  are  scattered  on  the  floor. 
Running  in  and  out  the  door. 
Dimpled  smiles  so  hard  to  resist. 

“We  love  you,  mommy,  ”  they  insist. 
Sleepy  heads  upon  shoulder, 

God’s  reward  for  growing  older. 

Sheila  E.  Dobiecki 
Crown  point,  Indiana 
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John  Vohr  Elementary 
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When  I  am  cold 
I  shiver. 

When  I  am  cold , 

I  get  in  by  the  fire. 

Then  I  get  hot  and 
I  do  not  shiver  anymore. 

A  my  Piskura 
1st  Grade 
A  von  Lake,  Ohio 


I  live  by  the  beach 
I  look  at  the  sun  and 
I  think  it  is  so  so  beautiful. 

I  think  about  my  family  and 
1  think  about  the  sun  and 
I  like  when  the  sun  shines. 

Matthew  Swart 
2nd  Grade 

Highland  Christian  School 
Highland,  Indiana 


Poem 


Be  careful: 

If  you  ever  meet  a  crocodile, 
don't  poke  or  hardly  move. 

A  nd  if  you  meet  one  by  the  Nile, 

Stormy  Night 

don’t  try  to  pet  it. 

Screaming  sounds. 

Cause  if  you  meet  a  reptile, 

Streaming  lights, 

it’s  ready  for  its  dinner. 

that’s  what  a  stormy 
night  sounds  like. 

Benji  Franko 

2nd  Grade 

Scary  shadows, 

St.  Thomas  More  School 

Shimmery  skys. 

Munster,  Indiana 

that’s  what  a  stormy 
night  looks  like. 

Shivering  covers, 
Shaking  windows, 
that’s  what  a  stormy 
night  feels  like. 

Allen  McKee 

crackily 

crunchy 

3rd  Grade 

A  von  Lake,  Ohio 

smooth 

tasty 

salty 

and 

rough. 

That’s  what 
peanuts  are. 

Worms  crawl  underground 

Krista  Davidson 

People  dig  to  find  fat  worms 

3rd  Grade 

A  von  Lake,  Ohio 

They  use  them  for  bait 

Christopher  Gardner 

2nd  Grade 

Caldwell  Elementary  School 

Hammond,  Indiana 
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What  I'm  Thankful  For 


I’m  thankful  for  the  kindness  and  love, 

And  the  beautiful  air  that  flows  above. 

I’m  thankful  for  the  food  we  eat, 

The  vegetables,  the  fruits,  the  meat. 

I’m  thankful  for  my  mom  and  dad, 

Who  put  up  with  both  good  and  bad. 

Vm  thankful  for  the  love,  that  people  have  to  give. 
Vm  thankful  for  the  lovely  life,  that  God  lets  us  live. 

Brad  Fentress 
3rd  Grade 

Homer  Iddings  School 
Merrillville,  Indiana 


Love 


Is  love  affection, 
attachment,  passion, 
benevolence,  charity,  or  kindness? 
What  is  love? 

Does  a  dove 

with  white  wings, 

make  you  love  the  dove? 

How  do  we  explain  love? 

I’ll  tell  you  the  truth, 
love  is  you, 
through  and  through. 


I  have  two  brothers 
for  sale! 

One  is  full  of  play 

and  the  other  is  going  gray. 

They  love  girls. 

They  say  they’re  very  nice. 

One  is  eleven 

and  the  other  is  seven. 

How  about  $10.00 
or  seven? 

They’re  creepy  and  stinky 
and  sometimes  lazy. 


For  Sale 


Bronwyn  Billings 
5  th  Grade 

Frank  H.  Hammond  Elementary  School 
Munster,  Indiana 


Deena  Frank  o 
4th  Grade 

St.  Thomas  More  School 
Munster,  Indiana 
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Missing 

( Has  anyone  seen  my  mouse?) 

I  opened  his  box  for  half  a  minute , 

Just  to  make  sure  he  was  really  in  it. 

And  while  I  was  looking,  he  jumped  outside! 

I  tried  to  catch  him  I  tried,  I  tried.  .  .  . 

I  think  he's  somewhere  about  the  house. 

( Has  anyone  seen  my  little  mouse?) 

(Uncle  John,  have  you  seen  my  mouse?) 

Just  a  small  sort  of  mouse,  a  dear  little  brown  one. 
He  came  from  the  country,  he  wasn’t  a  town  one. 
So  he’ll  feel  all  lonely  in  a  London  street. 

Why,  what  could  he  possibly  find  to  eat? 

He  must  be  somewhere,  I’ll  ask  Aunt  Rose; 

Have  you  seen  a  mouse  with  a  waffelly  nose? 

Oh,  somewhere  about— 

He’s  just  got  out.  ..  . 

(Hasn’t  anyone  seen  my  mouse?) 

Sharon  Pavol 
4  th  Grade 
Elliott  School 
Munster,  Indiana 


Lisa  and  the  Firetruck 


Lisa  Gertler  got  up  in  the  morning. 
She  saw  that  she  didn’t  have  much  time 
to  get  ready  for  school.  She  hurried  to 
get  ready,  for  this  was  the  day  of  her 
class  field  trip.  She  didn’t  have  much 
for  breakfast,  just  a  half  of  bowl  of 
cereal  and  a  glass  of  milk. 

She  lives  near  school,  so  she  can 
walk,  but  she  didn’t  walk — she  ran. 
Then  she  had  to  walk  and  rest — so  she 
did. 

She  heard  the  birds  singing  and 
looked  up  in  a  small  tree.  Then  she  saw 
a  helpless  kitten  stuck  in  the  little  tree. 
She  helped  the  kitten  out  of  the  tree. 
By  that  time,  she  was  very  late  for 
school,  so  she  ran  as  fast  as  she  could. 
When  she  got  to  her  class  room,  she 
saw  that  nobody  was  there.  She  looked 
around  and  saw  a  note  on  her  desk.  It 
was  from  her  teacher  and  it  said: 


“Dear  Lisa:  I  saw  you  helping  the 
kitten  out  of  the  tree,  and  that  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  do.  The  class  and  I  are 
at  the  fire  station  just  down  the  street. 
Your  teacher,  Miss  Van  Schoon.” 

Lisa  walked  down  to  the  station 
because  she  was  too  tired  to  run.  When 
she  got  there,  she  saw  a  fireman  and 
asked,  “Did  you  see  my  class?’’ 

He  said,  “They  are  on  a  big  fire- 
truck.  All  of  the  kids  are  on  the  back.’’ 

Lisa  turned  sadly  and  walked  toward 
home.  Then  some  kids  came  behind 
her  and  yelled  to  the  driver,  “There’s 
Lisa!  Stop! 

The  firetruck  stopped.  The  kids 
helped  Lisa  to  get  up  on  the  truck. 

From  then  on,  she  was  never  late  for 
school  or  a  class  field  trip.  She  was 
very  happy  after  that. 

Anneke  Swart 
5th  Grade 

Highland  Christian  School 
Highland,  Indiana 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  a  very  good  man — he 
fought  for  Blacks  all  over  the  land. 

Rejoice  and  be  glad  for  a  man  such  as  he,  who  fought 
to  make  all  Blacks  free. 

Marching  and  picketing  brought  on  his  fame,  and  his 
fight  for  Civil  Rights  made  many  to  know  his  name. 

Although  he  was  only  one  man  in  a  struggle  for  liberty, 
his  efforts  can  still  be  appreciated  by  you  and  by  me. 

Reaching  for  his  goal  and  pushing  for  success,  I  think 
he  did  a  great  job  and  his  faith  in  God  did  the  rest. 

Taking  time  out,  and  fighting  for  his  rights,  gave 
his  family  many  days  of  sorrow,  pain  and  strife. 

Intelligently  he  spoke  to  all  people  Black  and  White, 
to  tell  them  that  united  we  could  have  a  better  life. 

Never  giving  up  and  never  turning  back  was  the  will 
power  he  had  that  most  of  us  now  lack. 

Love  and  peace  is  what  he  wanted  for  all  human  races 
to  share,  he  did  not  want  people  to  look  at  our  color  and 
then  by  skin  compare. 

Unfortunately  he  was  put  in  jail  locked  up  like  a 
criminal  put  in  a  cell,  just  for  trying  to  show  that  his 
dream,  was  not  as  impossible  as  it  seemed. 

Thoughts  of  joy  and  thoughts  of  sorrow  filled  his  heart 
with  hopes  for  tomorrow. 

Hopes  that  his  victory  soon  would  be  won,  but  to  some 
people  his  battle  had  just  begun,  but  he  did  fight  through 
thick  and  thin  because  someday  he  knew  that  he  would  win. 

Eternal  freedom  is  now  what  he  has,  his  death  gave 
him  freedom  that  will  always  last. 

Respect  for  his  God,  all  people,  and  his  land,  made 
him  a  well  loved  man. 

Kindness  and  consideration  wasn’t  enough,  he  had  to 
fight  for  our  rights  and  really  be  tough. 

It  was  God’s  will  that  he  should  die,  but  his  death 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  you  and  I. 

Now  that  Dr.  King  is  gone,  we  as  a  race  have  to  be 
strong. 

Good  people  like  him  don’t  come  by  everyday,  so  we 
should  be  thankful  for  him  when  we  pray. 

Justice  and  peace  and  liberty  for  all  will  be  a  reality 
if  we  all  stand  tall. 

Respecting  one  another  and  not  forgetting  the  past, 
will  help  us  one  day,  to  be  able  to  say,  like  Dr.  King — 

“Free  At  Last!” 

Lora  McClain 
Grade  5 

John  H.  Vohr  School 
Gary,  Indiana 
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The  Hof  gar  ten 


The  Hof  gar  ten  is  a  place  of  beauty 
beyond  compare. 

You  may  not  pass  without 
looking  in 

For  it  is  for  all  to  share. 

The  fishes  swim  in  their  little  pool 
Where  the  lily  pads  float 
And  the  water  is  cool. 

Trees  are  all  around. 

When  it  is  still,  you  can  hear 
the  bird  sounds. 

It  is  a  place  where  beauty  surrounds, 
the  Hofgarten  is. 

Chantal  Swett 
Grimmer  Middle  School 
Schererville,  Indiana 


Qo<~ 


Joe  Duckett 
7th  Grade 
St.  Mary’s  School 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 


What  Is  Brown? 


Looking  Through  Fogged  Glass 


society  is, 

THE  narrow  EYE 

THROUGH  WHICH  i  SEE; 

THE  closed  EAR, 

THROUGH  WHICH  i  hear: 

THE  CUTTING  TONGUE  THAT  speaks  for 

me. 

Paul  Wojcicki 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  High  School 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Brown  is  the  color  of  a  country  road,  back  of  a 
turtle,  and  a  toad. 

Brown  is  cinnamon,  morning  toast,  and  the  smell 
of  Sunday’s  roast. 

Brown  is  the  color  of  work,  and  the  sound  of  a 
river. 

Brown  is  bronze,  a  bow,  and  a  quiver. 

Brown  is  the  house  on  the  edge  of  town  where 
wind  is  tearing  the  shingles  down. 

Brown  is  a  freckle. 

Brown  is  a  mole. 

Brown  is  the  earth  where  you  dig  holes. 

Brown  is  chocolate  and  gingerbread. 

Brown  is  a  feeling  you  get  inside  when 
wondering  makes  your  mind  grow  wide. 

Brown  is  a  leather  shoe  and  a  glove. 

Brown  is  as  comfortable  as  love. 

A  bigail  Everett 

6  th  Grade 

Columbia  School 

Hammond,  Indiana 
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Confidence 


One  day  I  was  walking  along  with 
my  friend,  Betty  Gravly,  and  saying  to 
her,  “Betty,  I  sure  wish  I  had  the  confi¬ 
dence  to  ask  Josh  Randall  or  Tom  Lee 
to  the  eighth  grade  dance!’’ 

“Well,”  said  Betty,  “you’ll  have  to 
sooner  or  later.  They  could  already  be 
taking  somebody.” 

Just  then  I  stumbled  across  some¬ 
thing.  It  was  a  charm  necklace.  I 
thought  it  was  neat,  so  I  put  it  on.  I 
saw  Josh  Randall  across  the  street  and 
Betty  whispered,  “There’s  lover  boy.” 
Suddenly  I  had  a  lot  of  confidence  and 
said,  “I’ll  do  it!  I’ll  really  ask  him!”  I 
ran  across  the  street  and  asked  him.  He 
said,  “I  um,  um,  am  already  going 
with  Lisa.” 

“That’s  O.K.  No  skin  off  my  nose. 
Tom  will  go  with  me  because  I’ve  got 
on  a  confidence  necklace  and  it  has 
super  powers.”  Josh  gave  me  a  weird 
look  and  I  whisked  away  and  found 


Tom.  I  said,  “Tom,  I  want  you  to  go 
to  the  dance  with  me.” 

Tom  said,  “Gulp!  Well,  sure,  I’ll  go 
with  you.  Where  in  the  world  did  you 
get  all  that  confidence?” 

I  yelled,  “See  you  tomorrow!”  and 
ran  away. 

The  next  day  at  school  anyone  who 
wanted  to  could  take  a  test,  and 
whoever  got  the  best  score  would  win  a 
prize.  I  said  to  myself,  “I  can  do  it  and 
win  because  I’ve  got  my  powerful 
necklace.”  A  few  minutes  before  the 
test,  at  recess,  I  lost  my  necklace  but 
didn’t  know  it.  I  still  had  all  my  confi¬ 
dence  and  took  the  test. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Louder 
announced  the  winner.  “The  winner  is 
Kathy  Morgan!”  That  was  me.  I  went 
to  the  front  of  the  room  and  collected 
all  of  my  prizes.  Mrs.  Louder  asked  me 
where  I  got  all  my  confidence.  I  looked 
down  to  show  her  the  necklace,  but  it 


wasn’t  there  or  anywhere  in  the  room. 
The  funny  thing  was  I  still  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  myself,  so  actually  I  had 
confidence  all  the  time  but  didn’t  know 
it. 

The  next  day  at  recess  I  saw  my 
necklace.  I  went  over  to  get  it.  When  I 
picked  it  up  to  put  it  on,  I  thought  a 
moment,  put  it  on  a  bench,  and  walked 
away  with  more  confidence  than  ever! 

Lynn  Rosen 

Hebrew  Academy  of  Northwest  Ind. 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Indian  Chief 


Indian  chief, 

Brave  and  strong, 
Remembers  open  fields 
Vast  and  long. 

Skies  above  clear  and  blue 
What  went  wrong? 

What  did  we  do? 


Love 

Have  you  ever  loved  a  gal 

and  thought  she  didn’t  care? 

Have  you  ever  felt  like  crying 

but  knew  it  wouldn’t  get  you  anywhere? 
Did  you  ever  look  into  her  eyes 
and  say  a  little  prayer 
Have  known  her  to  kiss  another  guy 
when  the  lights  were  low? 

Have  you  whispered 

“ God  I  love  her  so” 

Have  you  ever  wondered  where  she  is 
and  it’s  true? 

One  day  she’ll  make  you  happy 
the  next  blue, 

A  nd  when  it  starts  to  happen 

you  worry  day  and  night 
You  see  my  friend  I’m  losing 

no  matter  how  hard  I  fight. 

Love  is  a  fire  it  hurts  so  much 

and  the  price  you  pay  is  high. 

If  I  could  choose  between  life  and  death 
I  know  I’d  rather  die 
And  so  I  say  don’t  fall  in  love 

You’ll  be  hurt  before  you’re  through 
You  see,  my  friend,  I  ought  to  know 
I  fell  in  love  with  you. 

Paul  Marcinek 
Grade  7 

Grimmer  Middle  School 
Schererville ;  Indiana 


Joanne  Saczawa 
8th  Grade 
Our  Lady  of  Grace 
Highland,  Indiana 
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It  was  a  time  of  silver  solitude 

When  clouds  shed  their  tattered  lace  trim 

Down  upon  an  immaculate  ivory  world 

And  as  I  lifted  the  hem  of  my  silver- lace  dress 
To  step  upon  the  flawless  snow — 

There  stood  by  the  side  of  the  path 
A  breath  of  barely- there  whispery  magic 
Edged  in  silver-snowflake  design 
Creation  of  dreamers 
A  single  white  rose 
Mysteries  of  silver  silence 
Wrapped  in  soft  petals 
And  contained  in  the  frail  heart 
The  love  of  a  beauty  so  simple 

The  pattern  of  a  snowflake 
The  flutter  of  a  diamond 
The  ring  of  a  clear  glass  bell 


Melanie  Hanson 
Grade  11 

Morton  Senior  High  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 


To  Discover  I'm  Black 

The  feeling  I  got  when  I  looked  inside 
Was  so  unhuman  I  began  to  cry. 

Tears  rolled  down  my  face, 

While  I  wondered,  “ What  was  my  race?” 

The  things  I  heard  about  us  blacks. 

Were  really  all  fiction  and  not  facts. 

The  thought  kept  running  through  my  mind, 

But  the  answer  to  this,  I  just  couldn’t  find. 

It  took  me  a  while  to  find  out  my  race, 

But  the  feeling  of  being  black,  I  just  couldn’t  face. 
After  some  talks  to  both  blacks  and  whites, 

I  began  to  think  that  neither  was  right. 

I  began  to  think  independently. 

While  the  color  started  to  come  to  me. 

Later,  the  feeling  I  got  when  I  looked  inside, 

Was  beginning  to  form  into  black  pride. 

Wanda  Marie  Pope 
Grade  9 

Roosevelt  High  School 
Gary,  Indiana 


“ Aquward  Age" 

I  guess  I’m  at  that  aquward  age, 
for  when  I  see  you  each  day 
my  mind  tells  me  to  talk  to  you, 
but  my  feet  just  run  away. 

I  often  think  about  you, 
and  I  plot  on  things  to  say, 
but  I’m  afriad  you  won’t  like  me — 
so  I  wait  another  day. 

You  look  just  like  an  angel, 

I  see  you  in  my  dreams. 

You  are  a  touch  of  heaven 
in  all  my  plans  and  schemes. 

Someday  I  will  shake  this  aquward  age — 
and  precious,  when  I  do. 

I’ll  speak  to  you  and  take  your  hand 
and  my  dreams  will  all  come  true. 

Robert  Woos  ley 
Grade  11 

Morton  Senior  High  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Strangers 


A  Waste  of  Time 

I  really  hate  to  write  this  poem — 

I  know  that  it  won’t  rhyme. 

I’ve  racked  my  brain  and  written  it  down  at 
least  a  hundred  times. 

I’ve  used  up  all  my  paper— worn  out  my  pencil  too. 

From  my  elbow  to  my  fingertips  is  a  funny  shade  of  blue, 
and  I  have  never  been  a  quitter.  I  finish  what  I  start, 
so  all  this  garbage  you  are  reading  comes  straight 
from  my  heart. 

If  you  want  to  tear  this  up 

well,  thats  OK  by  me,  but  for  my  aching  fingers, 

I  need  your  sympathy. 

If  I  should  ever  learn  to  write  the  words  and  make  them  rhyme, 
I  won’t  hand  them  in  to  make  an  A, 

I’ll  sell  them  for  a  dime. 


Though  he  was  green 
A  nd  had  blue  hair 
He  said  ” How  strange 
Are  they  down  there!” 

” They  have  no  tails, 

Yet  pink  toenails!” 

”They  don’t  use  four  feet. 
Though  they’ve  got  ’em 
And  there  goes  one 
With  wheels  on  bottom!” 
And  how  could  he  know 
As  he  sat  back  with  a  sigh 
That  the  eyes  of  the  strangers 
Were  turned  to  the  sky? 

To  see  what  was  new. 

To  see  what  was  there, 
Turning  and  whirling 
Up  in  their  air? 

A  h,  they  said 
A  nother  prank 
Or  an  advertising  stunt 
Pulled  by  the  bank. 

A  nd  as  they  all 
Held  their  heads  high 
History  in  the  making 
Slowly  glided  by. 


Robert  Woosley 
Grade  11 

Morton  Senior  High  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Melanie  Hanson 
Grade  11 

Morton  Senior  High  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Joe  Duckett 
7th  Grade 
St.  Mary’s  School 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 


Shades 


What  is  color  to  me? 

It  is  as  nothing  to  me. 

Judging  by  what  thine  eyes  see 
Can  be  superficially  deadly. 

I  can  love  thee  all, 

Whether  whatever  received; 
And  all  on  me  in  pain  can  call. 
For  color  is  nothing  to  me. 
What  is  color  to  me? 

The  desegregated  rainbow. 

Milton  Vance  Dumas 
Grade  11 

Roosevelt  High  School 
Gary,  Indiana 
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/  Want  To  Be  Somebody 


I  want  to  be  a  leader;  not  a  follower, 

I  want  to  be  the  drinker;  not  the  swallower, 

A  nd  be  the  singer;  not  the  hollerer. 

I  want  to  be  somebody! 

I  want  to  own  the  building;  not  just  live  there, 

I  want  to  make  my  money,  and  use  it  with  care, 
To  make  my  place  in  life,  and  get  my  share, 

I  want  to  be  somebody! 

I  want  to  make  the  washer;  not  just  use  it, 

I  want  to  help  the  world;  not  abuse  it, 

And  work  the  mind;  not  confuse  it, 

I  want  to  be  somebody! 

I  want  to  write  the  music;  not  just  hear  it, 

I  want  to  be  in  action;  not  just  near  it. 

And  shape  my  life;  not  just  rear  it, 

I  want  to  be  somebody! 

I  want  to  be  the  writer;  not  the  reader, 

I  want  to  be  the  giver;  not  the  needer; 

A  nd  when  I  finish.  I’ll  be  a  leader, 

A  nd  Til  be  somebody! 


Ernice  Davis 

Horace  Mann  High  School 
Gary,  Indiana 


Joe  Carfora 
7th  Grade 

Grimmer  Middle  School 
Schererville,  Indiana 


The  Saving  of  Cedric  the  Button  Pusher 


by 

Andrew  Michael  Yerkes 
Munster  High  School 
Munster,  Indiana 


He  pushed  the  small,  red  button  in 
the  middle  of  the  metal  box  of  wires 
for  the  422nd  time  of  this  third  day  of 
October,  3472,  and,  for  the  422nd 
time,  the  walls  moved.  Huge  steel  walls 
slammed  quickly  into  one  another,  two 
at  a  time,  like  so  many  well-oiled 
pistons,  compressing  the  tons  of 
garbage  and  debris,  which  had  been 
amased  by  billions  of  people  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Opposite  walls 
crashed  thunderously  against  each 
other  in  perfect  synchronization, 
faster,  faster.  .  .  then  the  walls 
stopped.  The  great  bin  was  refilled, 
and  again  he  pressed  the  red  button. 
This  was  his  job,  every  day  dragging 
himself  through  the  recycling  center, 
every  day  amazed  at  the  intricate  work¬ 
ings  of  his  place  of  employment.  The 
small  trash  chutes  came  from  every 
house  in  the  city  forming  a  kind  of 
huge,  silver  spider  web,  every  strand 
vibrating  like  so  many  silk  threads  in  a 
breeze.  Amazement  was  one  emotion 
his  feeble  mind  could  grasp  with 
certainty.  If  nothing  else,  he  knew 
when  he  was  amazed. 

Cedric  was  his  name,  his  given 
name,  given  to  him  by  The  Elders.  He 
had  no  other  because  last  names  were 
bad;  they  made  one  proud,  and  pride 
was  a  disruptive  emotion.  The  Elders 
had  also  given  him  his  work  assign¬ 
ment.  As  all  others,  he  had  been 
specially  bred  and  was  perfectly  suited 
for  his  employment.  He  had  often 
wondered  why  he  hadn’t  been  blessed 
with  the  strategically  calculating  mind 
of  a  general,  the  resolution  of  a 
warrior,  or  the  manual  dexterity  of  an 
artist.  But,  of  course,  he  accepted  any 
decision  they  made.  What  else  was 
there  to  do? 

Soon  the  work  day  was  over.  Cedric 
shuffled  to  the  ration  window,  received 
his  recyclon  monetary  supplement,  and 
trudged  out  into  the  cold  October 
breeze  toward  his  habitation  module. 
Tomorrow  was  Thursday,  his  day  off, 
and  he  needed  rest  if  he  meant  to  enjoy 
it. 


The  following  morning  Cedric 
awoke  and  prepared  to  spend  his  day  in 
the  park  as  he  did  every  Thursday.  He 
took  a  fractional  portion  of  his  mone¬ 
tary  supplement,  thinking  that  later  he 
might  purchase  some  artificially 
sweetened  recyclon.  Recyclon  was  a 
wondrous  product,  and  Cedric  was 
again  amazed,  thinking  of  the  infinite 
number  of  uses  it  had.  Manufactured 
in  the  recyclization  centers,  it  was  the 
product  of  garbage  and  debris  and  was 
carefully  separated  into  many  mate¬ 
rials  with  myriad  uses. 

Cedric  strolled  through  the  park, 
saying  hello  to  all  who  visited  the 
park  every  Thursday.  He  meant  to  find 
out  some  of  their  names.  After  all,  he 
had  strolled  by  the  same  people  for  ten 
years,  but  any  notion  of  asking  one  of 
them  his  or  her  name  was  soon  forgot¬ 
ten.  Cedric  was  busy  walking  and 
concentrating  on  how  many  times  he 
had  chewed  on  his  recyclon  candy 
when  he  was  distracted  by  an  old  man 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  park,  reading 
something!  This  was  indeed  a  rare 
occurrence.  It  was  odd  enough  to  see 
an  old  man  in  the  park  on  a  Thursday. 
Everyone  knew  that  the  park  was 
reserved  for  young  workers  on 
Thursday  and  that  The  Elders  had 
decreed  that  seniors  were  to  be  kept 
away  from  juniors  at  all  times. 
Reading  had  also  been  outlawed  by 
The  Elders  years  ago.  This  was  odd 
indeed! 

Cedric  was  drawn  to  the  man  out  of 
curiosity  and  soon  found  himself 
seated  beside  him,  peering  over  the  old 
man’s  shoulder.  The  old  man  turned 
his  head  slowly,  as  if  not  to  stir  the 
wide-brimmed  hat  which  was  perched 
jauntily  on  the  side  of  his  deeply 
creased  brow.  “May  I  help  you?’’  the 
old  man  asked  Cedric  in  a  half- 
amused,  half- helpful  tone. 

“No,  I  mean,  yes.  .  .  I  mean,  I  was 
just  wondering  what  you  were  doing 
here.’’ 


“Reading,’’  answered  the  old  man, 
as  if  it  were  as  common  as  radiation 
sickness. 

“That’s  what  I  was  afraid  of,’’ 
answered  Cedric,  sliding  quickly  away 
from  the  old  man.  Cedric  got  up  and 
was  starting  to  run  when  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  stood  also  and  grabbed  him. 

“What  are  you  afraid  of,  son?”  the 
old  man  blurted. 

“You  know  as  well  as  I  that  The 
Elders  punish  those  who  break  the 
rules  very  harsly,”  snapped  Cedric. 

“Rules  are  made  to  be  broken,” 
retorted  the  elderly  gentleman  with  a 
chuckle.  The  humorous  tone  in  the 
man’s  voice  must  have  had  a  calming 
effect  on  Cedric,  for  he  took  his  seat 
again  but  very  slowly,  never  taking  his 
eyes  off  the  old  man. 

“There  now,”  said  the  man,  with 
what  seemed  to  be  a  sigh  of  relief. 
“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  what  I’m 
reading?” 

“Well,  I  guess  that  wouldn’t  hurt 
any,”  said  Cedric  with  fearful  interest. 

“It’s  an  ancient  book  written  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago.” 

“Yes,”  said  Cedric,  “I’m  familiar 
with  the  ancient  books  and  evil  writers 
who  nearly  destroyed  our  society  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  But  then  The  Elders  stepped 
in.  Those  facts  can  be  found  on  any 
secondary  history  discs,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  said  the  old  man. 

“By  the  way,”  continued  Cedric, 
“where  did  you  find  that  thing?  If 
you’re  caught.  .  .” 

“I  didn’t  find  it  son.  I  have  an  entire 
collection,  and,  as  for  being  caught, 
well,  so  far,  so  good.” 

This  obviously  frightened  Cedric, 
for  he  turned  and  looked  at  the  old 
man  in  horror.  “Another  violation!” 
he  said  in  a  terrified  whisper. 

“Now,  now,  son,  relax  and  let  me 
tell  you  what  it’s  about.” 

And  the  old  man  spoke.  He  told  of 
many  people,  many  miracles,  of 
beggars,  and  of  kings.  But  most  of  all, 
he  told  of  one  man,  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  compassion,  a  man  of  love. 
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“Love,”  thought  Cedric.  “I’ve 
never  heard  the  word  used  in  such  a 
sense.” 

The  man  told  Cedric  how  this  lone 
man,  armed  with  love,  captured  the 
heart  of  an  entire  world,  and  then  died 
for  that  world.  Of  course,  Cedric  was 
amazed;  but  more  than  this,  he  felt  a 
strange  feeling  of  warmth  and 
gratitude,  of  love  towards  this  man 
who  lived  so  many  years  ago. 

The  old  man  had  finished. 
“Cedric,”  he  said,  “I  know  that  The 
Elders  have  taught  that  man  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  habit.  I  know  that  they  teach 
that  a  human  being  is  a  bundle  of 
tissues  and  fluid,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  but  genes  and  chemicals  con¬ 
trolling  all  human  emotions.  Well,  son, 
I  know  that  they’ve  told  you  that  you 
are  chemically  and  genetically  incapa¬ 
ble  of  an  act  of  kindness  or  courage. 
They’ve  told  you  that  you’ve  been  bred 
a  mindless,  button- pushing  moron. 
This  may  be  true,  but  if  there’s  one 
thing  that  they  can’t  breed  into  or  out 
of  you,  it’s  your  spirit.  Remember 
that,  Cedric,  and  you’ll  always  be  more 
than  an  interchangeable  part  of  the 
machine.” 


Cedric  walked  back  to  his  habitation 
module,  his  head  swirling  with 
thoughts  and  ideas  he’d  never  had 
before.  He  climbed  into  his  sleep 
chamber  and  thought  a  long  while 
about  the  old  man,  the  man  from  the 
ancient  book,  and  himself. 

The  next  day  Cedric  awoke  and 
decided  he  wasn’t  going  to  work.  He 
put  on  his  only  work  clothes  that 
weren’t  stained  completely  and  didn’t 
have  the  wretched  odor  of  fresh 
garbage  about  them.  He  had  been 
saving  them  for  something.  He  didn’t 
know  what,  but  he  thought  this  was  it. 
He  took  all  of  his  monetary  supple¬ 
ment  and  his  food  supply  into  the  city 
streets,  passing  it  out  among  the 
hungry,  the  sick,  and  the  old.  He 
hadn’t  noticed  them  before,  but  now 
their  pitiful  faces  were  as  clear  as  day. 
He  told  the  old’ s  man  story  many  times 
that  day,  and  many  people  listened. 
Cedric  told  it  just  as  the  old  gentleman 
had,  and  all  he  could  think  of  was  the 
man  who  lived  and  died  so  long  ago. 

Over  the  course  of  many  weeks, 
Cedric  became  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  citizens  of  the  city.  But  The 
Elders  would  never  have  known  about 
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Cedric  had  he  not  saved  an  old  woman 
who  had  fallen  in  front  of  a  street 
cleaner  recyclo  processor.  For  this  the 
workers  were  calling  him  fearless, 
worshipping  him  as  their  hero,  and 
hero  worshipping  was  disruptive.  The 
Elders  were  greatly  angered.  “This  is 
chemically  and  genetically  impos¬ 
sible!”  shouted  speakers  all  over  the 
city.  The  police  captured  Cedric  as  he 
was  telling  his  story  on  an  air  trans 
loading  platform. 

“We  shall  see  how  courageous  this 
worker  is  when  he  faces  death!” 
shouted  the  speakers.  Several  soldiers 
aimed  loaded  proton  pistols  at  Cedric’s 
skull.  The  crowd  of  people  gasped  and 
stared  in  horror.  Cedric  gazed  down  a 
dozen  gun  barrels,  and,  staring  death 
in  the  face,  he  smiled. 
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Manuel  sat  motionless  in  the  tiers  of 
shouting  faces  that  circled  the  ring.  His 
young  fingers  were  rigid  as  though  the 
men  were  betting  on  him  to  win  the 
sixth  straight  cockfight  of  the  night. 
His  chest  ached  as  he  watched  the  old 
man  they  were  actually  betting  on 
ignore  all  that  he  pined  to  be  the  center 
of:  the  bobbing  ranch  hats,  fistfuls  of 
pesos  slanted  down  to  the  bet- takers: 
swiftly  moving  men,  white  shirts,  black 
numbers;  and  their  pounding  yells: 
“Numero  dos!  Numero  dos!” 
“Rojo — dos  mil  ochenta!’’  “Hey 
numero  cuatro!” 

The  Urt-er-oo-rooo  of  a  crowing 
cock  pierced  the  din.  A  smooth-faced 
Indian  excitedly  counted  a  packet  of 
bills.  Sombreros  dipped  under  the  tray 
of  drinks  a  woman  raised  over  them  as 
she  wove  her  way  through  the  people. 
“Numero  cuatro!”  was  shouted  louder 
than  the  rest  and  was  followed  by  the 
ding,  ding,  ding  of  a  bell.  More  pesos 
were  handed  down,  then  suddenly  the 
ring  was  cleared  of  everyone  but  the 
two  galleros  and  their  birds. 

Muscular  birds  with  open  beaks, 
flared  orange  necks,  feet  clawing  clay. 
The  chrome  spur  lashed  to  each  leg 
reflected  light.  Their  tail  feathers  were 
taut  as  the  birds  strained  against  the 
grip  of  their  galleros.  The  one  in  the 
tailored  jacket,  the  barbershop  haircut, 
slapped  his  bird.  He  plucked  feathers 
from  its  neck,  maddening  it.  But 
Manuel  only  watched  the  other — the 
old  man  that  the  loudspeaker  crackled 
was  from  the  Village  Tonala,  but  the 
people  whispered  lived  on  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Collee.  He  knelt  with  his  bird  as 
round-eyed  as  it,  his  tiny  nostrils 
opening  and  closing  as  though  he  was 
the  one  about  to  kill  or  be  killed.  Sweat 
made  his  arms  and  face  shine  with  the 
same  copper  color  as  the  bird.  They 
blended  together:  one  body,  a 
maniacal  hand  of  claws  and  beak  that 
shot  out  when  the  judge  said,  “Now!” 

The  birds  charged,  leapt  and  collided 
with  a  flap  of  wings.  There  was  a  burst 
of  feathers  as  though  a  pillow  had 
exploded.  They  tumbled  through  the 


air,  then  became  a  crumpled  mound  on 
the  ground:  breathing  hard,  their  beaks 
locked  together.  The  old  man  reached 
his  bird  first  and  held  it  till  the  other 
gallero  lifted  his.  Manuel  cheered  with 
the  others  who  saw  the  dark  stain  it  left 
on  the  clay.  The  old  man  wiped  blood 
out  of  his  bird’s  eyes.  He  put  its  head 
in  his  mouth  and  blew;  the  bird  sprang 
to  life. 

They  squared  them  off  at  the  center 
of  the  ring.  “Now!”  Again  there  was 
the  flap  of  wings,  the  burst  of  feathers, 
sudden  glints  of  chrome,  glimpses  of 
orange  claws  ripping  dark  chests. 
Again  they  lay  locked  together,  but  this 
time  they  were  still.  When  the  men 
separated  the  birds,  dark  stains  could 
be  seen  under  both.  Again  they 
squared  them  off,  tucking  the  birds’ 
legs  under  them.  The  old  man’s  bird 
tried  to  stand,  but  sank  back  into  a 
roosting  posture.  He  blew  into  its 
nostrils,  propped  its  head  up  and  let  go 
when  the  judge  yelled,  “Now!”  First 
the  neck  of  the  other  cock  bent,  then 
his.  Then  the  other’s  head  began  a 
glassy-eyed  descent  to  the  ground. 
When  its  beak  touched,  the  judge 
pointed  at  the  old  man. 

Bet- takers  poured  back  into  the  ring. 
“Nones- pares!”  “Numero  diez!”  The 
well-dressed  gallero  held  his  bird’s 
dripping  body,  its  dangling  neck  away 
from  his  jacket  and  shrugged  as  if  to 
apologize  for  losing  again.  He  put  his 
hands  into  the  basin  that  was  brought 
out  and  its  water  turned  red.  Feathers 
were  swept,  blood  scraped  off  the  clay. 
He  wrung  his  hands  dry,  then  joined 
the  other  men  preparing  the  next  cock. 
They  huddled  around  it  while  the  old 
man  lashed  the  spur  to  his  bird’s  leg 
alone. 

He  was  the  best — Manuel’s  pulse 
was  louder  to  him  than  the  shouting  as 
he  silently  repeated  this  and  his  oath: 
tonight  he  would  ask  the  old  man  to 
teach  him.  His  breaths  became  shorter 
when  he  remembered  how  he  had 
swore  the  same  last  month,  and  the 
month  before  that  only  to  have  the  old 
man’s  scarred  face,  his  jerky  motions 
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frighten  him  away.  He  touched  the 
crucifix  around  his  neck.  The  smooth 
wood  was  calming  and  he  felt 
reassured  when  he  compared  the  rough 
sandals  on  his  feet  to  those  on  the  old 
man’s — dust  colored  leather  on  dust 
colored  feet.  Sack  cloth  pants;  the 
green  stone  hanging  around  the  old 
man’s  neck  was  his  only  ornament. 

They  were  maddening  the  birds 
now — holding  an  ancient-balding  cock 
by  its  feet,  swinging  it  at  the  tethered 
fighters,  letting  it  peck  their  necks, 
their  backs.  A  moment  later  the 
fighters  were  tearing  at  each  other 
sending  up  shoots  of  feathers,  flapping 
wings.  “Andele  Red,  andele!”  Sudden 
glints  of  chrome,  feathers,  dark  stains, 
a  limp  neck  and  the  old  man  was 
pulling  his  pecking  cock  off  the 
carcass. 

The  very  best.  Manuel’s  chest 
swelled  as  he  knew  it  would  when  he 
was  the  one  who  trained  those  birds. 
Birds  that  would  continue  to  tear  at  an 
opponent  when  any  other  would  strut 
about  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  a  fight. 
Birds  people  were  beginning  to 
murmer,  as  they  always  did,  were  from 
hell. 

The  old  man  already  had  the  spur 
off  the  last  one’s  leg  and  was  wetting 
the  string  to  tie  it  onto  the  next. 
“Numero  cinco!”  “Seis,  siete,  ocho!” 
Manuel  wished  the  old  man  would 
come  to  him  as  readily  as  bet- takers 
came  to  the  shouting  voices;  or  crowds 
to  his  uncle  standing  outside  the  Plaza 
de  Toros,  his  hat  an  open  palm  on  the 
ground  while  he  strummed  his  guitar 
and  bellowed  songs  of  revolution  and 
love.  He  tried  to  remember  bits  of 
lyrics  he  could  tell  the  old  man  that 
would  stir  him  to  hire  an  apprentice: 
the  machete  in  my  calloused  hand.  .  .  . 
Bits  of  rhythm  and  lyrics  to  give 
himself  the  courage  to  say  the  words 
tonight:  God  first,  then  comes  me.  .  .  . 
Ninos  her  os  dying  alone.  .  .  . 

Cages  shone  in  the  balcony  where 
the  old  man  must  sleep  till  it  was  light 
enough  to  travel.  Manuel  would  find 
him  there.  How  could  he  expect  him  to 
be  seen  with  a  boy?  Yes,  alone.  Some¬ 
one  might  see  them:  Lupe’s  son  with 
the  old  man  who  wasn’t  quite  right  in 
the  head.  His  father  would  look  for 
him.  Manuel  sank  in  his  seat  as  faces 
across  the  arena  became  his  father’s 
before  returning  to  those  of  the 
strangers  they  actually  were.  Alone  and 
tonight.  It  was  the  rainy  season.  The 
parks  would  be  seas  and  he  had 
nowhere  else  to  go. 

Men  slapped  the  well-dressed 


gallero’s  back  urging  him  on.  But  the 
old  man  worked  alone,  trying  the  spur 
on,  lubricating  it  with  lime,  maddening 
the  bird.  No  one  was  even  sure  of  his 
name.  Orasa,  Orak,  Orcona — what¬ 
ever  he  said  was  accepted  without 
remark.  The  difference  between  him 
and  his  father  angered  Manuel  as  much 
as  the  ancient  cock  pecking  at  the 
fighters  maddened  them.  His  skin 
tingled  as  he  thought  of  his  father 
lowering  his  price  till  he  nearly  begged 
tourists  to  let  him  drive  them  around 
the  square  in  his  carriage:  an  orange 
wreck  with  dirty-white  wheels  and  a 
faded  green  canopy.  Pompons  along 
the  fenders,  plumes  of  plastic  lilies, 
silly  pinw heels  tied  to  the  horse’s 
head — a  swayback  beast  that  should  be 
glue.  He  could  taste  mucus  coat  his 
throat  as  he  thought  of  himself  in  its 
seat,  working  the  siesta  shift  as  his 
father  had  once  done  for  his  father. 
Learning  to  play  the  fool  as  he  had. 
Manuel’s  fists  went  white  knuckle  on 
the  seat  as  they  had  the  time  his  last 
fare  climbed  in:  a  blubbery  white  face 
with  a  cigar  stuck  in  it  and  its  children. 
Its  belly  strained  the  buttons  on  the 
floral-print  camisa.  All  of  them  wore 
the  gilded  sombreros  only  charros  once 
owned.  They  rolled  along  giggling  at 
the  plodding  clomp,  clomp,  clomp  of 
the  horse’s  hoofs.  They  pointed  at 
beggars.  “Por  favor,  sen  or,”  the  fat 
one  mocked  in  the  meek  voice  they 
used.  His  eyes  were  turned  up.  “My 
child  was  born  without  a  mouth.”  His 
children  laughed  so  hard  they  nearly 
choked  on  their  mangos. 

While  the  judge  took  the  protective 
cap  off  the  spurs,  Manuel  began  an 
anxious  pounding  on  his  knee  as  he 
had  tapped  the  buggy  whip.  He  heard 
the  braying  squeals  they  laughed  with 
at  crosses  and  Madonnas  painted  on 
passing  buses.  He  twitched  forward 
when  the  birds  were  released.  His 
hands,  toes  clenched  as  the  animals 
tore  into  each  other.  He  could  taste 
blood,  feel  his  hate  become  rage  as  it 
had  while  he  chauffeured  the  fat  one, 
hearing  his  stupid  broken  Spanish: 
“Pepe,  turn  here.”  “Frito  Bandito, 
what’s  this  called?”  His  hands  tore 
flesh,  teeth  gnashed  as  they  had 
strained  to  then.  There  was  a  spray  of 
feathers,  sudden  glints,  blood  as  he 
had  seen  blood,  expecting  his  father  to 
be  proud  of  him  for  throwing  the 
money  the  fat  one  had  so  arrogantly 
flipped  him  back  in  his  face.  Blood  and 
feathers,  dark,  matted  feathers  the  way 
sweat  matted  his  father’s  black  curls; 
his  father  swearing  at  him  for  not 
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taking  the  money.  Claws  tore  bellies, 
tender  bellies  with  the  exhilaration  of 
liberated  energy  the  way  Manuel  swore 
back.  Pin  pricks  of  beaks,  dots  of 
blood,  bloody  faces  as  he  had  wanted 
to  bloody  his  father’s  face.  Each 
swearing  louder  than  the  other,  but 
neither  as  loud  as  the  weeping  of  his 
mother.  Bursts  of  feathers,  sudden 
glints,  savage  pecking  and  a  cock  lay 
motionless  in  the  ring. 

People  were  getting  up,  crowding  the 
exits.  Gradually  Manuel  became  aware 
it  was  over.  He  melted  into  the  flow  of 
people  and  bobbed  along  with  them  till 
they  were  in  the  courtyard.  The  air 
smelled  of  rain.  The  cobblestones  were 
wet  and  there  were  dark  stains  on  the 
side  of  the  stone  fountain.  But  the 
stucco  arches  of  the  surrounding  patio 
were  pale  in  the  moonlight.  He  worked 
his  way  toward  them  and  the  fringe  of 
the  crowd  as  he  had  seen  himself  move 
in  his  dreams,  lying  in  bed  each  night, 
acting  out  what  he  would  do.  Suddenly 
he  was  behind  one  of  the  columns,  his 
back  against  it. 

The  sounds  of  shuffling  feet  and 
distant  cries  of,  “Taxi!”  died  away 
leaving  only  the  creaking  of  the 
crickets.  Then — footfalls.  In  the  court¬ 
yard.  Something  moved  on  the  wall 
before  him.  He  stared  at  the  arched 
shadows  that  were  there,  expecting  one 
of  a  huge  cock  to  charge  out  of  them. 
The  footfalls  pounded  louder,  then 
stopped.  He  pressed  himself  tighter  to 
the  column,  jerked,  then  relaxed  at  the 
clang  of  the  outside  gate.  The  guard — 
his  footfalls  receded.  The  arched 
shadows  leapt  into  different  postures 
as  lights  were  turned  off,  locks  rattled, 
doors  slammed. 

When  it  was  quiet  again,  Manuel 
slipped  into  the  cool  moonlight.  His 
shadow  slid  alongside  him,  taking  on 
the  contour  of  the  fountain,  sliding 
over  the  water,  then  flattening  again  on 
the  cobblestones.  He  darted  back  to 
the  circular  tiers  of  empty  seats,  then 
froze.  Instead  of  being  in  the  balcony, 
the  man  was  straight  below,  the  back 
of  his  head  a  knob  on  thick  shoulders. 
The  wicker  basket  he  brought  his  cocks 
to  the  arena  in  each  month  was  before 
him.  Its  lid  was  open  and  when  Manuel 
moved  closer,  he  could  see  a  bird  in  the 
old  man’s  lap.  Its  head  nodded  as  a 
dozing  child  fights  to  stay  awake.  The 
old  man  murmured  things  Manuel 
couldn’t  make  out  even  after  he  went 
so  close  he  stood  in  his  shadow. 

While  he  waited  for  the  old  man  to 
look  up,  he  watched  the  rough  hands, 
the  yellow  claws,  the  bowed  heads  and 


felt  like  a  phantom  who  was,  but 
wasn’t  there.  The  old  man  spoke,  but 
not  to  him  and  the  bird  nodded  as  if  in 
sad  agreement.  Suddenly  he  was 
spinning  the  bird  by  the  neck.  He 
dropped  its  convulsing  body  to  the 
ground;  feet  clawed  air,  wings  jerked 
in  spasms  that  became  less  violent, 
then  stopped. 

Manuel’s  head  felt  heavy  on  his  own 
slender  neck.  The  old  man  took  out 
another  bird.  Its  Urt-er-roo-rooo 
echoed  off  the  empty  seats.  There  was 
a  red  smear  on  his  thumb.  He  pushed 
back  feathers  till  he  found  the  cut,  then 
laid  the  bird  in  his  lap.  Its  head  dangled 
between  his  knees,  its  upside  down  eyes 
staring  back  at  Manuel.  It  cocked  its 
head  as  though  it  were  going  to  speak. 

“What  do  you  want  boy?”  the  old 
man  said  plucking  feathers  from 
around  the  wound. 

“To — ”  Manuel  wetted  his  lips.  “To 
learn,  sen  or.” 

The  bird  raised  its  head  at  the  same 
time  the  old  man  did.  Four  round  eyes 
stared  back  till  the  bird  lay  down  again 
and  the  old  man  began  threading  a 
needle.  “Go  home  to  your  father,”  he 
said.  The  bird  flinched  when  the  needle 
entered  it. 

“I  have  no  father.” 

“Go  home  to  your  mother,”  he  said 
working  the  needle  in,  then  out,  then 
up,  pulling  the  slack  out. 

“I  have  no  mother.” 

“Then  how  did  you  come  into  this 
world?”  he  muttered  and  clucking 
laughter  erupted  from  the  basket.  He 
knotted  the  suture  and  bit  off  the 
excess. 

Manuel  stepped  closer.  “Please, 
senor,  I  work  hard  and  ask  nothing.  I 
learn  quic — ” 

“Learn  he  says,”  the  old  man  said 
stroking  the  bird’s  neck.  “Galleros  are 
not  bootmakers  tooling  dumb 
leather.” 

“I  am  young.  I  have  my  whole  life 
to—” 

“There  are  things  that  cannot  be 
learned  in  a  life — not  a  human  life — a 
box  with  one  window,”  he  said  as  if 
that  ended  it. 

But  Manuel  only  argued  more 
passionately.  He  forgot  all  the  things 
he  meant  to  say  and  began  demanding 
reasons — real  reasons  for  not  being 
given  a  chance  till  he  saw  the  bird’s 
neck  was  flared;  the  old  man  was  lean¬ 
ing  forward.  Manuel  lowered  his  voice. 
“Forgive  me  senor.  It  is  only  that  I 
would  promise  anything  for — ” 

“How?  Nothing  is  guaranteed. 
Nothing!”  The  old  man  sighed,  then 


put  the  bird  away.  His  voice  fell  into 
the  drone  of  a  dozen  priests  whispering 
vespers.  “There  are  unimaginable 
sacrifices.  .  .  .”  He  spoke  of  the  birds, 
their  training,  the  fights  as  though  they 
were  one.  “To  crawl  into  a  bird’s  skin, 
his  head.  .  .  .”  Sometimes  Manuel 
thought  he  was  listening  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  cock  only  to  realize  the  old 
man  was  talking  about  himself.  Some¬ 
times,  whatever  he  was  talking  about 
didn’t  seem  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  birds.  “When  they  are  cut  you 
must  bleed.  ...”  Manuel  concentrated 
harder  on  the  drone  understanding 
little,  but  burning  to  hear  more.  “No 
promises — so  many  countries  a  soul 
can  walk.  .  .  .”  He  lost  all  track  of 
time,  but  knew  much  had  passed  by  the 
fatigue  settling  in  his  brain  as  it 
struggled  to  understand  a  foreign 
language — latching  onto  a  word,  a 
phrase,  trying  to  understand  it,  trying 
to  fit  it  into  a  pattern  until  it  realized 
it  was  far  behind  the  words  the  old  man 
now  spoke.  “No  promises — even  the 
best  cock  can  be  killed  in  its  first  fight 
.  .  .  .”  His  lips  moved;  his  voice 
droned,  “.  .  .it  would  know  no  more 
than  a  hen  butchered  for  market.  ...” 
The  more  he  talked,  the  more  it  seemed 
he  was  listening.  Manuel  suddenly  felt 
naked — as  though  he  was  hearing  his 
own  faults.  He  wanted  to  hide  as  he 
had  the  time  his  mother  saw  him  bathe. 
The  old  man  looked  away — out  the 
doorway  as  she  had  then. 

Pale  orange  arches  were  in  it.  Four 
birds  lay  dead  at  his  feet.  Bits  of  suture 
dangled  from  four  others,  but  Manuel 
could  only  remember  one  bird  being 
killed  and  one  stitched.  The  old  man 
stuffed  the  dead  ones  into  the  basket. 
“It’s  late,”  he  said  standing.  “And 
you  have  kept  me.”  He  reached  for  the 
box  of  spurs,  but  Manuel  grabbed  it 
first.  He  clutched  it  to  his  chest  despite 
the  old  man’s  outstretched  hand,  his 
round  eyes  changing  as  clouds  on  the 
sea.  Manuel  squeezed  the  box  tighter, 
afraid  that  if  he  let  go  and  ran,  claws 
would  tear  his  back.  He  waited  for  the 
outstretched  hand  to  close  into  a  fist, 
but  instead  it  pointed  at  the  basket.  He 
dropped  to  his  knees,  slipped  his  arms 
through  its  hemp  straps  and  hurried 
after  the  old  man.  The  cocks  inside 
clucked. 

The  streets  seemed  alien  from  behind 
the  old  man.  Flutes  of  knife  sharpen¬ 
ers,  whistles  sliding  from  a  high  to  a 
low  note,  the  clanging  bells  of  garden¬ 
ers  looking  for  work  formed  a  tinkling 
background  to  the  mountain — a  black 
cloud  on  the  horizon  that  grew  larger 
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as  they  neared,  then  disappeared 
behind  the  canopy  of  palms  and  rubber 
plants  that  hung  over  the  last  street. 

A  dog  he  once  petted  growled  at 
them  from  the  flat  roof  of  a  house:  one 
of  a  row  of  crumbling  stucco  buildings 
butted  one  to  another;  wrought  iron 
fenced  in  tile  courts,  potted  ferns  and 
flashes  of  orange  flowers,  violet 
blossoms.  Two  children  took  turns 
holding  the  string  tied  to  a  beetle. 
Manuel  went  by  them,  the  buzzing 
getting  louder,  then  quieter  as  it  flew 
over  their  heads,  knowing  he  had 
played  the  same  way  once.  But  there 
seemed  to  be  a  large  gap  of  time 
missing  between  then  and  now.  The 
gap  widened  as  the  ground  began  to 
slope  upward.  The  houses  became 
fewer  as  though  they  were  disappearing 
from  the  earth.  His  own  home  didn’t 
exist  anymore.  The  ground  became  as 
steep  as  the  cathedral  steps,  yet  the 
cathedral  never  existed,  nor  the 
peddlers,  mariachis,  tourists  and 
beggars  that  used  to  fill  it.  His  mother 
wasn’t  his  mother  and  the  old  man  up 
ahead  was — he  didn’t  know  what. 
When  they  stepped  out  beyond  the  last 
house,  all  that  was  real  was  the  moun¬ 
tain  they  stood  on  the  base  of:  green 
eclipsing  a  cloudless  sky,  rust  colored 
bands  striped  lime  slopes,  bright  in 
the  sun,  dark  where  clouds  threw 
patches  of  shadow.  The  sun  was  hot. 


The  old  man  jerked  the  cross  off 
Manuel’s  neck.  “This  will  do  you  no 
good  now,’’  he  said  and  pitched  it  into 
the  rocks.  Then  he  bounded  up  the 
path,  lifting  his  knees  high,  taking 
boulders  in  stride.  Manuel  nearly  had 
to  run  to  keep  up.  The  basket  bounced 
on  his  back;  the  cocks  clucked.  Stones 
were  hot  through  his  worn  sandals.  He 
slipped  on  clay  still  slick  from  last 
night’s  rain.  When  he  finally  stole  a 
moment  to  rest,  the  city  below 
appeared  as  a  field  of  white  pebbles.  A 
breeze  carried  the  distant  clanging  of 
the  church  bell  to  him.  His  neck  felt 
naked,  but  it  was  just  an  illusion.  He 
turned  away  and  hurried  to  make  up 
the  ground  he  had  lost  to  the 
mountain-goat  pace  of  the  old  man. 

By  midday,  he  could  hold  the  entire 
city  in  one  wink.  His  shirt  clung  to  his 
skin.  He  wiped  the  stinging  from  his 
eyes  and  followed  the  old  man  into  the 
yard.  Hens  walked  about,  their  heads 
thrusting  forward  with  each  step.  A 
few  corn  stalks  withered  near  a  stone 
wall.  Fighting  cocks  were  tethered 
around  the  adobe  hut. 

The  old  man  bent  under  its  sagging 
tile  roof  and  went  in.  When  Manuel 
reached  the  doorway  he  could  see  him 
sitting  on  a  hemp  bed  and  a  mummy  of 
a  woman  bringing  him  steaming 
tortillas.  Branches  smoldered  under 
some  clay  pots.  Herbs  and  dried 


iguanas,  like  the  ones  Manuel  had  seen 
witch  women  selling  in  the  market, 
hung  along  the  wall.  The  woman  wore 
the  same  pleats  as  they  had.  The  ends 
of  her  long  grey  braids  were  tied 
together  as  theirs  had  been.  But  a  tiny 
green  stone  was  fixed  like  an  eye  in  the 
end  of  one,  making  the  braids  look  like 
one  snake  devouring  another. 

She  turned  to  the  pots  and  saw  him. 
Her  eyes  widened,  then  quickly 
narrowed  on  the  old  man.  She  began 
gesturing  wildly,  shouting  in  the  sh-sh- 
sh  sounds  of  an  Indian  dialect.  Her 
only  recognizable  words  were  the  No! 
No!  No!  the  old  man  answered  with 
“Someone  must,”  “I  am  getting  old,” 
and  “The  boy  is  willing.” 

She  yelled  louder  and  pointed  at 
Manuel  many  times.  When  her  voice 
broke  into  Spanish,  “Let  it  die  with 
you!”  sounded  like  a  shot. 

The  old  man  only  stared  at  her  with 
the  same  expressionless  round  eyes  he 
saw  everyone  but  his  birds  with. 
“Manuel!”  he  called  sharply.  Manuel 
dropped  the  basket  and  hurried  to  him. 
Despite  the  bump,  the  birds  were 
silent.  She  shrieked  when  the  old  man 
lifted  the  green  stone  from  around  his 
neck  and  placed  it  around  Manuel’s. 
Skirts  rustled,  feet  pounded  clay  and 
she  was  gone.  The  old  man  tethered 
Manuel’s  foot,  then  lay  back  on  the 
bed.  He  pulled  off  his  shirt;  scars 


Dreams 


old  home  movies 
dug  out  one  more  time 

showing  scenes  of  yesterday 
not  how  they’re  remembered 
but  as  they  were 
memory  fades 
the  projector  rolls  on 
it  remembers 
some  conquests 

mostly  failures 
old  lovers  lost 

unwanted  confrontations 
lifes  little  dramas 
unstaged 

unrehearsed 

undirected 

unsympathetic 
the  projector  rolls  on 

old  home  movies 
dug  out  one  more  time 
for  all  to  see 

but  only  one 

to  understand 


Rick  A.  Spicer 
Portage,  Indiana 
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striped  his  belly:  long  red  scars  like 
claw  marks  only  further  apart  as 
though  they  were  made  by  a  human 
hand,  if  human  hands  had  claws. 
“Don’t  worry,’’  he  said,  his  eyes 
becoming  heavy  lidded.  “You  will  get 
what  you  want.’’  His  breath  became 
deeper,  his  voice  softer.  “She  will 
finish  it.  She  always  comes  back,’’  he 
yawned.  “You  only  have  to  be  strong 
and  remember.  Remember  every  little 
.  .  .”  He  was  asleep. 

The  scars  rose  and  fell  with  each 
breath.  Manuel  felt  drawn  to  them, 
then  the  yard.  Through  the  window 
was  its  bright  dust — bright  and  harsh 
making  him  squint.  The  sun  seemed  to 
come  from  everywhere.  The  coops,  a 
cactus — everything  was  shadowless, 
even  the  underside  of  the  well  cover. 
Boulders  were  white  dishes;  the  stone 
wall,  paper  thin.  Then  there  was  a 
cluck.  An  answer.  Another  cluck,  then 
so  many  they  were  indistinguishable — 


a  deafening  buzz  that  ended  so  sudden¬ 
ly  and  left  a  silence  so  intense  he 
thought  he  had  imagined  it  all  till  there 
was  a  cluck.  Then  an  answer.  The  air 
became  hotter,  harder  to  breath.  His 
mouth  dried  as  soon  as  he  opened  it. 
He  felt  light  headed.  The  yard  tilted;  he 
grabbed  the  window  sill,  but  felt  his 
arms  became  muscleless. 

*  *  *  * 

The  old  man  shouldered  the  wicker 
basket  and  descended  the  mountain. 
He  walked  through  gullies  made  during 
the  rainy  season,  but  now  dry  and 
cracking.  He  passed  through  the 
streets,  then  the  courtyard,  the  shout¬ 
ing,  then  the  arena  where  one  by  one 
his  birds  battled.  Flying  feathers, 
gleaming  spurs,  dark  stains,  a  limp 
neck.  “Remember,  remember,”  he 
whispered  to  his  last  bird  as  he 
untethered  its  foot  and  removed  the 
tiny  green  stone  from  around  its  neck. 


John  Mohamed 


Lady  of  the  Wood 


Sylvan  muse, 
your  eyes, 
clear  as  laughter, 
ring  daylight 
across  the  tops 
of  trees. 

Mistress 
to  umber 

and  ochered  greens, 

your  hair 

falls  soft 

as  a  watercourse 

through  the  wood 

winding 

like  the  fragrance 

of  wildflowers. 

Yours 

is  a  dulcet 

silence 

adorned 

with  birdsong 

and 

the  rustle 
of  leaves 
that  become 
golden 
in  your  hand. 

E.  Michael  Maslar 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Charles  H.  Hutton  (Courtesy  Purdue  Archives) 


Rememberin' 


.  .  .  Oh,  son 
I’m  rememberin’ 
that’s  all.  .  . 

.  .  .  when  you  were  only  so  big 
and  I’d  lift  you 
way  high 

and  kiss  each  round  ol ’  toe.  .  . 

.  .  .  why  you’d  laugh  and  squeal 
like  you  knew  somethin’  special 
about  livin’ .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  when  you  started  talkin’ 
you’d  tell  folks 

that  you  loved  everybody  a  little 

and  Jesus  a  bunch 

but  Mama  best  of  all.  .  . 

.  .  .  and  it  was  always 
you  and  me,  son 
you  and  me.  .  . 

.  .  .  now  don’t  mind  my  cry  in’ 

I  don’t  even  mind  it  much 
but  I  just  never  figured 
that  I  might  be 
my  baby’s  baby  someday.  .  . 

.  .  .  seems  like  there  ought  to  be 
some  other  kind  of  job 
for  a  woman  like  me.  .  . 

.  .  .  you  go  on  home,  boy, 

your  woman’s  waitin’ 

and  she’s  holdin’  your  life  in  her  arms 

sleep  good  son 

cause  I’ll  be  dreamin’ 

’bout  liftin’  you  high.  .  . 
way  high.  .  .  way  high.  .  . 

Karen  Roberts 


Seventeen  Shades  of  Green 


Variegated  threads  of  nature 
woven  into  a  valley  of  green — 
an  intricate  touch  by  the  Master, 
creating  the  pastoral  scene. 

Ethel  Enocksen  Simianer 
Scottsbluff,  Nebraska 


Friendship 

Cynthia  Connell  Davis 


“Hello.  Mind  if  I  join  you?” 

The  pub  was  like  all  pubs:  perpetual 
twilight,  red  glow  of  sunset  in  the  neon 
lights,  a  jostle  now  and  then,  some¬ 
thing  underneath  decays  and  every¬ 
thing  shifts  slightly,  as  a  trash  heap; 
warmth  of  compost;  for  James  Healey, 
having  come  here  three  nights  in 
succession,  having  seen  a  women 
whose  face  and  body  remained  in  his 
mind  and  pressed  at  him  like  a  laundry 
woman  pushing  at  a  tubful  of  water 
and  clothes,  thoughts  were  trying  to 
work  their  way  into  words. 

She  didn’t  look  at  him  but  pointed  to 
the  empty  chair.  “Do  I  know  you?” 
she  said. 

“I  saw  you  here  last  night,”  he  said. 
It  was  like  an  offer. 

“And  I  saw  you  here  the  night 
before,”  she  said. 

“Did  you  see  me  looking  at  you?” 
He  sounded  hard  to  cover  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“No  more  than  anybody  else.”  She 
met  his  eyes  and  looked  away.  “Did  I 
miss  something?” 

Her  voice  was  soft,  masking  the  wall 
of  cynicism  she  had  built;  her  mind 
elsewhere,  inside  the  wall.  The  soft¬ 
ness,  he  thought,  was  an  invitation  to 
get  caught  in  her  wall.  He  felt  a  little 
tired,  a  little  sluggish;  he  was  in  no 
mood  for  a  quickie  and  no  situation 
for  something  more  lasting.  And  yet  he 
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April  Race 


Haiku 


Beneath  my  window 
Lilies- of- the- valley  grow 
Creamy  perfection. 

Sue  Romesburg 
East  Chicago,  Indiana 


had  asked  her  permission  to  sit  down. 
Coming  here  tonight,  he’d  ignored 
examining  his  purposes  as  he  ignored 
the  blankness  of  the  page  whenever  he 
sat  down  to  write.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  that  overtook  the  blankness, 
some  covering:  his  thoughts.  It  was  a 
choice;  blankness  is  compelling,  spell¬ 
binding;  it  links  to  one’s  own  yearning 
for  genuine  modesty.  He  thought 
modesty  the  loveliest  thing  possible, 
and  yet  something  nagged  him — it  was 
that  loveliness  is  not  everything.  The 
nagging  emboldened  him  to  cover  that 
modesty,  over  and  over  and  over,  with 
something  equally  vulnerable  and 
valuable.  To  meet  silence  with  its  equal 
opposite. 

Here  it  was  again.  He  had  come, 
half- conscious  of  his  direction,  in  the 
doorway  had  scanned  through  perpet¬ 
ual  twilight  for  a  face,  had  moved  to 
her  table  and  hesitated,  standing 
behind  her  chair.  And  the  empty  chair 
across  from  her  fascinated  him,  drew 
him  to  fill  it;  he  asked  if  he  might  sit 
down.  Everything  so  loud  that  once 
one  adjusted  to  the  pitch,  it  seemed  like 
a  murmur.  He  felt  like  the  still  point  of 
a  world  turning  in  chaos.  He  sat  down, 
settled  into  the  emptiness  across  from 
her.  They  had  reviewed  their  history  of 
the  past  three  nights;  perhaps  it  was  the 
moment  to  come  to  consciousness. 

Would  he  cut  into  this  thick  atmos- 


The  haughty  forsythia 
Striving  always  to  be  first, 

Never  deigning  to  look  down 
As  she  reaches  for  the  sky, 

Once  again  overlooks  the  brave  violet 
Proudly  blooming  at  her  feet. 

Sue  Romesburg 
East  Chicago,  Indiana 


phere,  he  wondered.  “I  noticed  you. 
You  seem  as  tired  as  everyone  else.  But 
actively  tired.  As  if  you’re  fighting 
something,”  he  said. 

“You’re  not  one  of  these  ‘gun¬ 
slingers,’  are  you?”  she  asked. 

“No,  I’m  not,”  he  said. 

“Why  not?”  she  said. 

“Gave  it  up,”  he  said. 

“I  was  going  to  ask  you  why  you’re 
here,  but  I  can  see  you’re  looking  for 
something.  Me,”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

“And  I  could  ask  you  why  you  came 
here  three  nights  ago,  but  I  can  see  you 
don’t  have  any  reason  for  being  a  cer¬ 
tain  place  on  a  certain  night  because 
you  aren’t  just  a  person;  you’re  also  a 
place.  All  by  yourself  you’re  a  place. 
So  you  don’t  ever  say  why  you  go 
someplace.  Not  like  the  gunslingers.” 
She  looked  around  disdainfully.  “They 
always  know  why  they  do  everything, 
and  so  they  just  drift.  Sometimes  they 
go  out  to  Feldman’s  Shoal  and  shoot 
bullets  into  the  water  at  night!  They 
shoot  at  fish.  It’s  sick.”  She 
shuddered.  He  stared  at  her. 

“Have  you  seen  them?”  he  said. 

“I  heard  them  brag  once.  The  girls 
told  me  they  do  it  all  the  time.” 

“Then  where  do  you  come  into  this 
picture?”  he  said. 

“Picture.  Yes.  How  did  you  know?” 
She  stopped  and  looked  at  him,  alerted 


Haiku 


In  the  race  with  time 
man  loses  his  footing — he 
trips  into  old  age. 

Paula  Dado 
Whiting,  Indiana 


and  frightened.  Her  manner,  helplessly 
sunk  in  some  terrible  emotion,  struck 
pity  into  his  chest.  He  struggled  with 
his  own  helplessness,  feeling  that  the 
chair’s  previous  vacancy  had  taken  him 
over. 

“Jason.  It’s  Jason.  Did  you  know 
Jason?”  Emotion  began  to  rise  in  her. 
Something  frantic  and  grieved.  “Oh, 
God,  I  can’t  talk  about  Jason  here. 
Can  we  go  somewhere  else?  Oh,  God, 
did  you  know  Jason,  too?” 

He  got  up,  took  her  elbow  and 
helped  her  up,  put  her  coat  on  her, 
paid  the  waitress.  One  of  the  “gun¬ 
slingers”  came  by.  “Finally  found 
somebody  to  talk  to,  huh,  Lota?”  He 
turned  to  his  friends.  “Hey,  you 
bastards!  Lota  found  some  sucker!” 
He  laughed.  He  turned  to  James. 
“Never  could  stand  a  woman  that 
talks.  Never  could  stand  a  talker! 
Good  luck,  sucker!”  He  sneered  and 
spit. 

James  felt  lucky  he  didn’t  have  to 
fight  them  in  order  to  get  out  of  there. 
He  saw  her  stiffen  in  fear;  whispered, 
“Act  seductive.  Kiss  me.  Laugh.”  And 
she  did  it,  making  a  passable  show  of 
it,  her  body  writhing  a  little.  She  put 
her  hand  through  his  arm  with  a  cozy, 
possessive  victoriousness.  James 
turned  and  raised  his  eyebrows, 
shrugged  with  the  composed  helpless¬ 
ness  of  a  man  who  has  decided  to 
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submit  to  his  fate.  A  shout  of  approval 
went  up  from  the  gunslingers.  He  had 
managed  to  stay  out  of  range,  and  they 
loved  him  for  it.  Maybe  for  one  night 
they  would  speculate  about  Lota  and 
the  stranger,  and  they  would  not  have 
to  shoot  their  excesses  into  the  water  at 
Feldman’s  Shoal.  He  had  done  them  a 
favor,  and  they  knew  it. 

But  had  he  done  Lota  any  favor?  He 
suddenly  felt  thoroughly  tired.  He 
remembered  that  he  was  old  when  he 
was  born,  red  and  wrinkled  like  an  old 
man  with  a  heart  condition,  and  he  was 
forty- eight  now,  and  a  “damned  good 
poet,”  according  to  a  lot  of  people, 
and  getting  an  international  reputation 
as  a  poet  and  teacher,  spreading  his 
sensibility  around,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
“working.”  He  felt  like  Merlin  living 
backwards  in  time,  trying  to  see  some¬ 
thing  more,  always  something  more. 
He  was  a  long  way  from  home  and 
from  the  mother  of  his  children.  He 
had  sought  the  familiar  in  the  perpet¬ 
ual  twilight  zone  of  the  pub.  It’s  the 
same  everywhere,  he  thought,  we  are 
all  seeking  to  be  reduced  to  some  great 
common  denominator  when  we  can’t 
get  home,  where  the  land  seems  right. 
That  rightness  can  be  so  comfortable 
that  we  never  go  seeking  the  “treasure 
in  the  trash,”  anyway,  he  thought. 

“Is  the  lounge  at  the  Pick  Hotel  all 
right.  Would  it  do?”  He  listened  for 
her  reply,  looked  and  saw  that  she 
nodded,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
They  drove  in  his  car. 

She  was  so  emotional  that  she  was  a 
little  frightening  to  him,  but  by  the 
time  they  were  seated  in  the  lounge 
with  the  plaid  carpet  and  regular 
booths  around  the  rectangular  room, 
she  was  calmer. 

“Oh,  God,  what  am  I  doing?”  She 
was  agitated  and  embarrassed. 

He  smiled.  “I’m  James  Healey,  and 
I  don’t  know  what  I’m  doing,  either,  if 
it’s  any  help.  We  were  talking  about 
the  gunslingers,  and  you  told  me  how 
they  shoot  into  the  water  at  Feldman’s 
Shoal,  and  I  asked  you  how  you  fit  into 
the  picture,  and  you  replied  that  you 
couldn’t  talk  about  it  there.  How  do 
you  fit  into  the  picture?” 

“Oh,  my  name  is  Lota  Penwarren.  I 
just  thought  for  a  moment  that  you 
knew  Jason.  It  was  nothing.  I  just 
wanted  to  get  out  of  there.” 

He  stared  at  her.  “Now  you’re 
cheating,”  he  said  softly. 

Her  eyes  dropped.  “Yes.” 

“You’d  rather  appear  guilty  than.  .  . 
what?” 

“Than  talk  about  Jason.” 


“Your  brother  or  your  lover?” 

“Lover.  He  was  my  lover.  Jason  is 
dead.”  The  pain  and  the  emotional 
storm  began  to  gather  in  her  again.  “I 
can’t  stand  it.  I  really  can’t.  He’s  been 
dead  for  almost  a  year.  A  year  next 
week.  I’ll  never  get  over  it.  I  don’t  even 
want  to!” 

“You  thought  I  might  know  him. 
Why?”  he  said. 

“He  was  rather  well-known  as  a 
painter,”  she  said. 

“Jason  Rommon?”  he  said. 

“Yes.” 

A  chill  passed  over  him.  Jason 
Rommon.  Rumors  of  suicide.  Lots  of 
James  Healey’s  friends  had  admired 
Rommon’ s  work;  he  had  never  paid 
much  attention  to  it  himself,  but  he 
knew  of  it. 

“When  you  give  away  to  someone 
what  I  gave  to  Jason.  .  .”  she  could  not 
go  on. 

James  sunk  into  the  blankness  of  the 
seat  next  to  her.  He  wasn’t  sure  that  he 
wanted  to  hear  this,  but  he  knew  that 
he  was  in  love;  that  he’d  missed  some¬ 
thing;  that  no  matter  what  she’d  given 
to  Jason,  she  still  had  something  he 
wanted. 

“More  than  love,”  he  said. 

“Yes.  Much  more.” 

“Friendship?” 

“Maybe.  Oh,  how  can  I  talk  about 
this?”  Her  voice  rose  to  a  thin, 
whispered  plea. 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I’m  a  poet  and 
I’m  going  to  help  you,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
got  a  room  upstairs  and  I  think  we 
should  go  there  and  get  started.  I  think 
I  came  tonight  for  you  and  this  story.” 

She  nodded.  “All  right.  We  could  go 
to  my  apartment,  but  I  took  down  all 
of  his  paintings.  It’s  bare.” 

In  his  hotel  room,  she  said, 
“Strange.  Our  apartment  was  always 
like  a  hotel  room.  Sort  of  bare  and 
simple.  Impersonal.”  She  looked 
around. 

He  thought,  she  has  taken  down  his 
paintings  and  now  she  must  take  him 
down.  Her  apartment  is  bare,  and  now 
her  soul  will  be  bare. 

Suddenly  she  burst  out,  “Jason — 
oh,  Jason!  Where  are  you?”  She 
touched  James’  face  lightly.  “Oh,  why 
aren’t  you  Jason?”  she  said,  and  her 
grief  and  longing  became  apparent  to 
her  then  and  she  broke  down,  crying. 

He  knew  the  confession;  it  was  the 
trapped  mind.  He  was  not  the  one  she 
wanted,  but  she  was  too  honest  to 
pretend  that  he  was,  too  honest  to  hide 
the  fact  that  she  was  trapped. 

“He  was  such  a  worthwhile  man!  So 


talented!”  she  said. 

“What  happened  to  him?”  he  said. 

“He  had  a  brain  tumor,  and  nobody 
knew  it.”  She  rocked  herself  back  and 
forth  a  little,  hunched  forward  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  “He  had  lots  of  head¬ 
aches,  but  he  said  they  must  be 
migraine — psychological.  But  he 
worked  with  such  frantic  desperation. 
He  was  trying  to  break  through  into 
something.  Sometimes  he  got  so 
violent  that  he  threw  paint  everywhere. 
I’d  get  so  frightened  I’d  cry.  I  tried  to 
stop  him  a  few  times,  in  the  beginning, 
but  we  quarreled  so  terribly  that  we 
were  both  guilty  and  torn  later.  So  I 
didn’t  interrupt  him  anymore.  He  tore 
canvases,  threw  paint,  tore  at  his  hair 
and  clothes.  It  would  go  on  all  night. 
His  studio  was  spattered  with  paint — 
sometimes  he  threw  it  by  handfuls  at 
the  canvas,  at  the  walls.  But  other 
times  he’d  show  me  a  canvas  that  was 
perfectly  beautiful,  and  he’d  say, 
‘What’s  there?  What’s  there?’  And  I’d 
try  to  see.  Sometimes  I’d  wake  up  in 
the  night,  the  picture  in  my  dream,  and 
I’d  see  something  else — like  an  aura,  or 
an  impression  on  a  veil.  He  wanted  me 
to  see  into  him,  like  a  palm- reader. 
And  I  did.” 

“What  did  you  see?” 

“Strange  animal  shapes.  Nobody 
has  ever  seen  his  pictures  but  me.  I 
mean,  really  seen  them.  I  haven’s  seen 
very  many  of  them.”  She  paused. 
“And  then,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  he  had  a  convulsion.  It  was  so 
terrible!  His  eyes  rolled  and  he  stif¬ 
fened  all  over.  I  turned  him  face  down 
— I’d  heard  people  swallow  their 
tongues  and  suffocate  themselves.  But 
it  wasn’t  a  very  bad  one.  I  wanted  him 
to  go  to  the  doctor,  and  he  said  he 
would,  but — he  felt  better  and  no 
headache  for  six  months,  and  his  work 
flowed,  and  then — and  then — one  day 
I  came  home  from  the  grocery  store, 
and  the  door  to  the  studio  was  open, 
and  he  wasn’t  there,  and  I  heard  a 
groan  from  the  bedroom.  I  went  in, 
and  he  had  had  a  terrible  convul¬ 
sion.  ...”  Her  voice  stopped  by  her 
emotion  became  a  whisper.  “Oh, 
James,  there  was  blood  everywhere, 
like  the  paint  in  his  studio.  Blood  was 
pouring  out  of  his  mouth — ”  She 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  but 
she  could  not  forget.  James  let  his  arms 
drift  around  her  shoulders  and  held  her 
face  to  his  chest.  “I  can’t  tell  you  the 
dread.  I  rushed  to  him  and  held  him 
and  dialed  the  phone  with  my  other 
hand.  Even  with  all  that  blood.  .  .my 
love  for  him.  .  .He  was  still  alive,  and 
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.  .  She  wept  again. 

Still  alive.  Now  she  was  whispering 
into  James’  ear,  he  was  holding  her. 
She  said,  “He  was  still  alive,  and  he 
focused  his  eyes  once  on  me,  a  little 
glazed  and  feverish  and  seemed  about 
to  draw  a  breath  in  order  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  but  his  eyes  closed  again  and  he 
was  vomiting  blood.  Between  the 
attacks  he  just  bled  and  bled,  and  I 
held  him.  Of  all  the  fear  I  felt  during 
the  times  that  he’d  have  those  violent 
fits  and  throw  paint  and  everything,  I 
never  felt  that  frightened.  I  held  him 
and  rocked  him,  and  when  the 
ambulance  came,  he  was  dead.  It  was 
only  about  ten  minutes.  I  kept  saying 
to  him,  ‘Jason,  I  love  you.  Jason,  it’s 
me,  Lota.  I  love  you,  darling.  It’ll  be 
all  right.’  The  paramedic  said,  ‘I  think 
he’s  gone,  ma’am.’  He  was  polite.  I 
thought  of  us  racing  through  the  city, 
sirens  blaring,  and  I  said,  ‘Wait  a  few 
seconds.  Don’t  move  him  yet.’  And  the 
paramedics  nodded.  One  said,  ‘He’s 
not  breathing.’  I  told  them  it  was  a 
convulsion.  Something  in  me  rebelled 
at  the  idea  of  screaming  through  the 
city  with  Jason  in  an  ambulance  when 
he  was  suffering  so  horribly.  And  I  let 
go  of  him  in  my  mind.  I  realized  that  I 
didn’t  want  him  to  suffer  anymore. 
But  I—” 

“But  you  went  through  everything 
with  him.” 

“Yes.  For  six  years.  I  went  through 
everything  with  him,  and  now  he’s 
gone.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  I  don’t 
even  know  where  I  am.” 


James  was  silent.  These  things  that 
women  have  in  their  hearts  always 
moved  him  deeply.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  men  had  such  experiences  mainly 
as  soldiers,  but  women  seemed  to  have 
such  experiences,  as  if  for  women — or 
special  women  like  Lota — life  was  an 
incredible  life-death  battle,  every  day. 

Finally,  holding  her  and  stroking  her 
hair  and  face,  he  said,  “And  you. 
What  about  you?  I  see  where  you  fit 
into  the  picture  of  his  life,  but  where 
do  you  fit  into  the  picture  of  your  own 
life?”  He  held  her  face,  kissed  her  lips. 
“What  about  youV 

She  shook  her  head  a  little.  “There’s 
nothing.” 

“But  you  loved  him.” 

“Yes.  While  Jason  was  alive,  I  fit 
somewhere.  I  was  afraid  a  lot.  Afraid 
for  him.  I  loved  him.  We  had  sex  a  lot. 
He  painted.  I  looked  at  his  work  and 
told  him  what  I  saw.  In  the  beginning, 
the  tension  between  us  was  so  great 
that  it  could  only  be  released  that  way. 
Like  a  groundwire  for  electricity.  The 
sex  was  so  that  the  lightning  wouldn’t 
burn  us  up.  He  said  he  loved  me 
because  I  generated  a  passion  equal  to 
his,  and  our  world  held  because  of  the 
tension  between  us.  He  was  relieved  to 
find  a  woman  who  generated  as  much 
passion  and  energy  as  he  did.  It  wasn’t 
normal,  I  suppose.  Not  a  normal  pic¬ 
ture.  But  it  wasn’t  boring  like 
normalcy,  either.  Oh,  what  is  it  about 
friendship — I  mean,  real  friendship? 
Y ou  love;  you  give  something  of  your¬ 
self  away;  you  don’t  know  what;  you 


can’t  ever  get  it  back;  you  don’t  even 
want  it  back!  The  person  goes  on;  that 
part  of  yourself  goes  on  with  him.  It’s 
a  wound.  You  never  recover.  I  used  to 
love  to  read  C.G.  Jung’s  writings,  and 
I  always  sensed  the  wound  there.  He 
broke  his  friendship  with  Freud  over 
an  idea.  I  think  he  couldn’t  help  it. 
How  it  hurt  him  to  do  that!  You 
always  think  of  Freud  as  the  father  of 
the  two,  but  Jung  always  seems  like  the 
older  one  to  me. 

“Friendship  is  a  terrible  wound — 
you  get  attached — you  give  part  of 
yourself  away — you  don’t  know  what 
— it’s  not  a  metaphor — you  give  it, 
some  real,  living,  vital  part  of  yourself. 
Jason  took  part  of  me  to  his  grave. 
Part  of  me  is  there  with  Jason.”  She 
was  not  dramatic  but  simple,  real. 

“Do  you  know  what  part?”  he  said. 

“No,”  she  said. 

“Do  you  have  dreams?” 

“Yes.  About  Jason.  Literal  dreams 
of  the  things  we  did  together.  The 
fears,  too.  Everything.  I  can’t  wake  up 
anymore  and  ask  him  if  I’m  dreaming. 
Sometimes  I  think  if  I  could  only  wake 
up  enough,  I  could  talk  to  him.”  Grief, 
permanent  loss  enclosed  her  again.  She 
sank  into  a  low  moan. 

James  held  her.  “When  you  dream 
what  is  real  or  what  has  been  real,  do 
you  know  what  it  means?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“I  think  it’s  anxiety-dreaming.  It’s 
as  if  you  are  changing  too  fast  or 
there’s  too  much  that  is  new  for  you, 
or  you  are  in  a  strange  place,  and  you 
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autumn  on  the  Kankakee 


yellows 

of  poplar  and  willow 
taking 
the  slow 
river  bend 

the  owl, 

with  yellow-fixed  gaze, 
perched  quiet 
over  the  tiny  scratching 
of  field  mice 

farther  in, 
trunks  of  sycamore, 
like  ragged  ghosts, 
shivering  through 
the  patchwork 
of  their  bark 

in  the  hollows — 
the  rustled  speaking 
of  the  ancientness 
of  tree  peoples 

overhead 
the  blue  winds 
of  autumn 
drifting  south 
on  the  ebb 
of  the  year’s 
final  tide 
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Curly  hair,  curly  brain, 

Things  will  never  be  the  same. 
Convoluted,  involuted 
Air  polluted,  Disney  Chain. 
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are  in  danger  of  getting  lost  or 
separated  from  yourself.  In  danger  of 
losing  your  grip  on  reality,  maybe.  So 
your  psyche  traps  you  between  two 
mirrors,  and  for  awhile,  everywhere 
you  look,  you  see  the  same  thing — 
inside  and  outside  are  the  same.  You 
don’t  see  yourself.  That’s  what’s 
changing.  You’re  only  allowed  to  see 
where  you  are.” 

Her  voice  sounded  small  and  far 
away.  ‘‘How  do  you  know  that?” 

“It  always  happens  to  me  when  I 
travel,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  travel  a  lot?”  she  said. 

“Yes.  I’m  a  poet,  you  know.  And  a 
teacher.  And  I  travel  around  giving 
readings.  I’m  married,  but  my  wife 
doesn’t  come  along.  She  stays  at  home 
with  the  children.” 

“You’re  married  then.  How  many 
children?”  she  said. 

“Three,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  love  your  children?”  she 
said. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said. 

“What  is  your  wife  like?”  she  said. 

“Lovely.  A  lovely  woman,”  he  said. 

“Did  you  come  to  the  bar  to  pick  up 
a  girl?”  she  said. 

“Did  you  tell  me  about  Jason 
without  trusting  me?”  he  said. 

“No,”  she  said. 

“Then  no  to  your  question,  too.” 

“Why,  then?”  she  said. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  saw  you  two 
nights;  I  came  back  tonight.  I  don’t 
know  why,”  he  said. 

“What  did  you  expect?”  she  said. 

“Love,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  still  want  it?”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “Lota,  what  did  you 
give  Jason  that  you’ll  never  get  back?” 

“Do  you  know?”  she  said. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I  think.  I  think 
that  in  Jason  you  saw  your  own  hope¬ 
lessness,  desperation,  your  fear,  your 
violence,  your  capacity  for  love,  your 
creativity,”  he  said. 

“Creativity?”  she  said. 

“Aren’t  you  an  artist?”  he  said. 

“Well — I  used  to  paint  a  little,”  she 
said. 

“How  could  you  generate  a  passion 
equal  to  his  and  go  through  all  this 
with  him  if  you  were  not  an  artist, 
also?”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said. 

“Is  that  an  answer,  or  a  denial?”  he 
said. 

“I  guess  it’s  a  denial.  I  guess  I  see 
what  you  are  saying,”  she  said. 

“Why  didn’t  Jason  go  to  the 
doctor?”  he  said. 

“Jason’s  father  was  a  doctor,  and 
they  hated  each  other,”  she  said. 


“Jason  was  so  ruthless  in  his  love  for 
hating?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  he  was  ruthless.  He  always 
said  that  there  was  only  kindness  in 
knowing  how  to  pick  and  choose, 
never  in  holding  on  too  long,”  she 
said. 

“Is  that  why  he  didn’t  go  to  the 
doctor?”  he  said. 

“The  autopsy  showed  that  there  was 
nothing  they  could  have  done, 
anyway.” 

“Then  Jason  was  ruthless  with 
himself,”  he  said. 

“Just  as  ruthless  as  he  was  with 
others,  and  with  his  work.  He  was  like 
a  blade,”  she  said. 

“The  Chinese  say  that  the  truth  cuts 
like  jade — it  wounds  without  wound¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

“Jason  was  like  that,”  she  said. 

“I  am  like  that,  too,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  think  he  knew  about  his 
condition?”  she  said. 

“That  he  was  dying?  It  sounds  like 
he  knew  something.  I  suspect  that  he 
chose  to  live  out  whatever  it  was — 
regardless  of  how  fully  he  understood 
what  was  happening  to  him,”  he  said. 

“Can  I  tell  you  something  very,  very 
strange?  His  last  painting.  In  his  last 
painting.  ...  I  pointed  out  a  shape  to 
him  in  the  shadows — sort  of  a  mush¬ 
room  shape — and  when  he  saw  it,  he 
got  very  excited  and  he  kept  saying, 
‘That’s  it!  I  knew  you’d  help  me  find 
it!  ’  The  next  day  he  began  to  have  one 
of  those  moods.  It  was  only  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  the  end.  When  I  pointed 
out  the  shape  to  Jason’s  father,  his 
father  was  silent;  he  wouldn’t  say  a 
word.  I  started  crying  because  his 
father  was  horrible  and  he  wouldn’t 
say  a  word  and  I  wished  I  hadn’t 
shown  him  the  picture.  Later,  I  was 
frantic  one  day,  thinking  about  Jason, 
and  I  called  his  mother.  I  said  I  was 
hurt  and  upset  by  the  way  Jason’s 
father  had  been  so  silent  and  had  said 
nothing.  I  said  I  wished  I  hadn’t  shown 
it  to  him,  and  she  said,  cold  as  ice,  ‘I 
wish  you  hadn’t,  either,  because  that 
shape  was  the  shape  of  the  tumor  they 
found  in  Jason’s  brain.’  God,  she  was 
so  cold  and  horrid  that  I  was  all 
clutched  up  for  weeks  whenever  I 
thought  about  it.  No  wonder  Jason 
hated  them  both  so  much!”  she  said. 

“I  suppose  they  are  the  type  who 
think  they  should  be  spared  the  bother 
— people  like  Jason  throw  them,”  he 
said. 

“But  people  like  Jason  are  them.  He 
was  their  flesh  and  blood,”  she  said. 

“Yes.  I  know.  I  see  that  you  are 
ruthless,  too,  and  won’t  let  me  off 
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easy.  And  I  cannot  account  for  it.  They 
must  have  thought  they  had  too  much 
to  lose,”  he  said. 

“I  was  glad  I  called,  even  though 
they  upset  me.  Because  I  think  I  found 
out  what  Jason  was  doing  with  his 
paintings.  He  was  trying  to  find  out 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,”  she 
said. 

“I  suspect  he  was  trying  to  heal 
himself,  too,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  think  he  succeeded?”  she 
said. 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I  suspect  so.  The 
story  has  a  ring  to  it  that  sounds  like 
completeness,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  really  think  so?”  she  said. 

“It’s  because  you  went  through  it 
with  him  and  kept  the  pieces  for  him. 
You  pointed  out  the  image.  You  saw 
it,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  think  anyone  would  believe 
me?”  she  said. 

“I  believe  you,”  he  said. 

“You’ve  got  the  most  wonderful 
face.  It’s  a  balance  of  pain  and  accep¬ 
tance.  Everything  in  your  face  is  like 
extremes  held  in  a  balance.  Do  you 
have  lots  of  friends?”  she  said. 

“Not  lots.  But  I  have  given  parts  of 
myself  away,  as  you  say  you  have.  A 
few  times.  It’s  an  absolute,  friendship. 


You  have  to  be  ruthless,  to  be  a 
friend.” 

“I  love  your  face.  I’d  like  to  put 
your  image  at  the  very  center  of  myself 
and  then  Jason  would  not  have  to 
haunt  me  so  constantly.  If  I  had  your 
image,  also,”  she  said. 

“What  did  Jason  look  like?”  he 
said. 

“Everything  about  Jason  changed 
all  the  time.  Nothing  like  you.  But  it 
would  still  be  a  little  like  being  trapped 
between  two  mirrors  while  everything 
changed.  It  would  be  good,”  she  said. 

He  held  her  shoulders  and  leaned 
back  away  from  her.  “Is  my  image  all 
you  want?”  he  said.  He  seemed  a  little 
disappointed. 

“Oh,  God,  James,  in  sex  you  give 
away  something  very  special.  Y ou  give 
away  everything.  I  don’t  know.  You’ve 
been  very  good  to  me,  but.  .  .  I  could 
really  like  you,  and.  .  .1  don’t  know.  .  . 
you’re  married.  .  .” 

“I  ‘really  like  you’  already.  Right 
now  I  am  living  in  Pasedena.  I  am 
teaching  and  giving  readings,  as  I  told 
you.  I’d  like  you  to  visit  me  there,  if 
you  could.  You  could  stay  as  long  as 
you  liked.  .  .1  don’t  know  your  situa¬ 
tion — I’ll  be  in  Pasedena  for  a  year — 
you’re  a  painter,  you  said.  .  .” 


“You  don’t  even  know  me!”  she 
said. 

“I  know  you’re  ruthless.  I  know  you 
loved  Jason  Rommon.  You  showed  me 
your  story.  I  find  you  beautiful,  eerie, 
passionate,  vulnerable.  I  don’t  want  to 
hurt  you,  but  then,  I  don’t  want  you  to 
hurt  me,  either.  And  we  have  both 
admitted  we  are  ruthless,  and  we  both 
know  that  ruthlessness  is  the  condition 
of  friendship.  But  I  want  your 
consent.”  He  kissed  her  neck.  “I  don’t 
even  know  if  it’s  such  a  good  idea 
myself!”  He  pulled  her  blouse  away 
from  her  neck  as  gently  as  peeling  a 
sunburn.  “Sex  is  risky.  I  thought  I  was 
too  tired  to  begin  something  new.  I’m  a 
little  confounded  myself.  I  wasn’t 
expecting  this.  I  thought  I’d  take  the 
year  to  work  on  a  new  book  of  poetry. 
But  you  wouldn’t  interfere  with  that. 
Lota.  .  .” 

“Yes.” 

“You  give  me  a  great  longing  for 
love,  Lota.” 

“Yes.  I  am  glad.  Something  in  my 
nature  seems  to  be  coming  back  to 
me.” 

“Then  it’s  yes,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  it’s  yes,  James.  It’s  yes.  Yes  to 
everything,”  she  said. 


To  The  Hunter 


The  hawk  winged  high 
With  midday  shadow 
Trailing  ground, 

Gliding  over  swollen  river. 

Darting  through  the  new-bloomed  Redbud. 

In  following  his  flight 
I  knew  the  hope 
Of  springtime, 

And  lost  the  fear 

Of  winter's  chilling,  never-ending  threat. 

Your  shot  rang  out— 

Piercing  more  than  hawk  flesh. 

I  ached  at  sight 
Of  jerking  shadow, 

And  knew  the  death  of  all  I’d  loved  in  you. 

Evelyn  Lazzell 
Gary,  Indiana 


“Polly  put  the  kettle .  .  .  ” 


Polly  put  the  kettle  on,  let's  have  tea 
Said  the  twinkling  white-haired  lady 
to  her  needlework  and  me. 

Go  and  fetch  the  newspaper 
It's  time  for  us  to  see 
Who's  married,  who’s  tarried  and 
Who  soon  will  buried  be. 

Years  have  passed  since  I  was  asked 
to  share  this  mystery 
of  needlework  and  newspapers  and 
little  cups  of  tea. 

But  now  I've  white  hair  of  my  own 
and  a  child  at  my  knee 

Who  fetches  and  watches  and  wonders  patiently 
So  what  was  somehow,  somewhat  strange 
is  very  clear  to  me. 

Marian  Golarz 
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SECOND  PRIZE 


Le  Bordeaux 

William  K.  Homan 


The  party  was  over  now  and  Bob  felt 
both  elated  and  depressed.  There  just 
had  to  be  something  more.  Yet,  as  he 
wandered  about  in  the  debris,  there 
was  nothing.  Nobody  was  left  to  pat 
him  on  the  back  and  say,  “Bob,  you’re 
the  greatest.”  Not  even  the  janitor  had 
shown  up  yet.  There  was  just  silence 
and  solitude. 

Bob  found  a  bottle  of  wine  that  had 
been  opened  but  lay  untouched  on  one 
of  the  neighboring  tables.  He  picked  it 
up  and  carefully  carried  it  back  to  his 
place.  Sitting  down,  he  slowly  poured 
the  wine  until  his  crystal  goblet  was 
half- filled. 

“  ‘Chateau  Lafite  Rothschild, 
vintage  1961.’  Nothing  but  the  best!” 
he  said  out  loud. 

He  picked  the  goblet  up  by  its  stem 
and  held  it  up  to  the  chandelier’s  light. 
Satisfied  with  his  decanting  job,  he 
slowly  swirled  the  wine  in  its  glass  like 
a  hypnotist  rendering  a  trance  upon  the 
room.  The  ruby  glow  of  the  wine  trans¬ 
mitted  little  messages  from  the  crystal 
goblet  to  the  crystal  chandelier  until 
the  room  looked  like  a  laser  light  show. 

“Optical  physics,  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  future,”  he  said. 

Mesmerized,  he  brought  the  glass  of 
aromatic  liquid  to  his  nose  and  inhaled 
deeply.  His  eyes  rolled  back  into  his 
head  as  he  savored  the  bouquet.  He 
repeated  this  act  again  and  again  and 
again  like  a  junkie  who  needs  one  rush 
after  another.  His  nose  had  a  series  of 
multiple  orgasms. 

“Ahhh,”  he  said.  “That  even  beats 
cocaine.  Your  nose  doesn’t  even  get 
numb.” 

He  brought  the  goblet  down  to  his 
lips.  Parting  them  slightly,  he  allowed 
the  liquid  to  slowly  enter  his  mouth. 
Taking  the  cool  glass  away  from  his 
lips,  he  rolled  his  tongue  around  in  his 


mouth,  exploring  the  mellowness  and 
slightly  astringent  qualities  of  the 
wine’s  body.  Satisfied,  he  allowed  the 
wine  to  trickle  down  his  throat. 

“The  ultimate  in  Freud’s  oral 
stage,”  he  gasped  with  pleasure. 

He  didn’t  really  need  to  drink  any 
more  wine.  He  was  still  rather  inebri¬ 
ated  from  all  the  wine  and  cognac  he 
had  drunk  earlier  with  dinner.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  let  it  go  to  waste  though, 
he  thought.  Besides,  it  was  about  the 
only  pleasure  he  had  in  life,  other  than 
the  mill.  He  had  never  married  and  had 
no  living  relatives.  He  didn’t  even  have 
anyone  he  could  truly  call  his  friend, 
other  than  the  mill.  Yes,  the  mill  at 
least  was  his  friend.  It  had  been  good 
to  him. 

“He  refilled  his  goblet  and  took  a 
healthy  sip.  He  began  to  reflect  on  his 
life  as  he  finished  the  bottle  of  wine. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  the  mill  had  been  his 
savior.  It  had  taken  him  from  the  work 
of  a  common  laborer,  a  high  school 
drop-out,  educated  him  and  trans¬ 
formed  him  into  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  It  had  achieved  all 
of  this  for  him  at  an  unusually  young 
age.  The  mill — it  seemed  to  possess 
him. 

He  took  one  of  the  sterling  silver 
candelabra  and  placed  it  directly  in 
front  of  him.  He  picked  up  the  bottle 
of  wine  with  his  right  hand  and 
brought  the  neck  of  the  bottle  over  the 
candle  flame.  He  took  his  goblet  in  his 
left  hand  and  brought  it  up  to  the 
bottle.  He  carefully  decanted  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  flask  into  his 
goblet,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  out  for 
the  appearance  of  sediment,  as  the 
bloody  liquid  oozed  out  of  the  neck. 

“Good,  no  dregs!”  he  exclaimed 
like  a  proud  craftsmen  who  has  just 
made  a  successful  cut  on  a  priceless 
gem. 

He  manipulated  the  crystal  stem 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  with  his 
fingers.  He  brought  the  glass  up  to  his 
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nose.  His  lips  moistened  themselves 
with  anticipation.  When  the  goblet  met 
its  final  destination,  he  immediately 
allowed  the  potent  liquid  to  cascade 
down  his  throat  in  a  thin  stream,  until 
the  goblet  was  dry.  His  nose  tingled 
with  the  aftershocks. 

He  felt  warm  all  over — perfectly 
relaxed.  The  flickering  candles  created 
a  romantic  atmosphere  in  the  room. 
However,  there  had  never  been  any 
romance  in  Bob’s  life.  How  well  his 
father  had  taught  him  about  the  folly 
of  love.  He  had  never  loved  anyone, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  himself. 
He  had,  however,  hated. 

“Oh,  the  power  of  hatred.  True 
hatred,’’  Bob  said  aloud.  His  voice 
reverberated  in  the  empty  room. 

He  glanced  over  at  the  portrait  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  wall — a  portrait  of  Friedrich 
Wolfgang  Reinhold  II,  past  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  now  deceased.  Bob  knew 
Friedrich  II  had  known  the  power  of 
hatred. 

“The  power,  the  power,”  he  roared. 

Friedrich  smiled  back  at  him. 

Bob  did  a  quick  double  take  but  saw 
only  Friedrich’s  somber  face  staring 
back  at  him.  He  felt  he  and  Friedrich 
understood  each  other.  Bob  believed 
that  he  himself  should  be  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Instead,  that  insipid  charla¬ 
tan,  Friedrich  III,  laid  claim  to  that 
position.  How  he  hated  that  stodgy  old 
man.  Hatred.  True  hatred.  He  wished 
Friedrich  III  would  suddenly  die  or  be 
declared  incorrigibly  insane. 

“Damn!”  Bob  swore  out  loud. 
“That  blatant  bastard  is  still  in  excel¬ 
lent  physical  condition  and  his  mind  is 
as  clear  as  it  ever  was.  I  could  kill 
him.” 

Murder — one  committed  every 
twenty-seven  minutes  last  year,  he 
thought.  He  looked  back  at  Friedrich 
II’s  picture.  Friedrich  winked  at  him. 

“Who’s  crazy?” 

Bob  got  up  out  of  his  chair  and 
walked  over  to  examine  Friedrich’s 


portrait  from  top  to  bottom.  It  hadn’t 
changed.  The  same  sober  face  glared 
back  at  him.  Bob  wished  that  perhaps 
he  were  a  little  more  sober. 

“Damn  it!”  said  Bob.  “If  I  want  to 
get  a  little  drunk,  I  should  get  a  little 
drunk.  This  is  my  party,  my  celebra¬ 
tion  party  for  having  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  American 
Steel,  Inc.  I  am  the  star  of  the  show.  A 
celebrity.”  But  there  was  just  silence 
and  finality. 

Bob  walked  around  the  room  with 
his  arms  outstretched  like  Moses  at  the 
mount.  He  found  another  bottle  of 
wine  on  one  of  the  tables  and  marched 
back  to  his  place  on  the  platform.  He 
poured  the  wine  into  his  goblet,  not  so 
carefully  this  time,  filling  it  to  the 
brim.  He  raised  his  goblet  into  the  air. 
Some  of  its  contents  spilled  over  the 
side,  like  blood  dribbling  onto  the 
Belgian  lace  tablecloth. 

“I  propose  a  toast,”  he  said  to 
Friedrich  II’ s  portrait.  “To  Death.” 
He  raised  the  goblet  to  his  lips  and 
greedily  lapped  up  its  succulent  juices. 
Friedrich  II  smiled  and  winked  at  him. 

Bob  sat  back  down  in  his  chair  like  a 
king  sitting  on  his  throne  after  his 
coronation.  His  body  was  becoming 
numb  and  his  senses  dulled,  but  his 
mind  was  clear.  He  could  see  how  petty 
the  other  board  members  and  key 
executives  were.  They  just  weren’t  in 
the  same  class  as  he  was.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  he  should  be  Chairman.  Perhaps, 
before  too  long,  he  would  be. 

“I  shall  dispose  of  that  useless 
idiot,”  he  said  cannily  to  Friedrich  II. 

The  portrait  nodded  its  assent. 

Bob  knew  Friedrich  II  must  despise 
the  way  his  son  ran  the  company  after 
his  death. 

“I  ruled  the  company  with  an  iron 
hand.  Friedrich  III  is  a  reformation 
puppet,”  Friedrich  II  would  have  said. 

“I  shall  strive  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  for  all  workers  at 
American  Steel,  Inc.  I  want  my 


employees  to  like  their  jobs.  What  is 
good  for  the  workers  is  good  for 
American  Steel,”  Friedrich  III  had 
recently  said  at  a  publicity  rally.  The 
workers  roared  their  approval.  Bob 
became  sick  to  his  stomach.  About  the 
only  thing  Bob  had  liked  doing  on  his 
job  was  spitting  into  Friedrich  Ill’s 
smiling  face  on  those  posters  that  said, 
“The  American  dream  is  realized  at 
American  Steel.” 

“That  two-bit  prissy-assed  goody- 
two-shoes,”  Bob  said.  “I’ll  teach  him 
about  the  hard  life  of  the  working 
man.  What  could  he  possibly  know 
about  it?  He  has  always  had  everything 
handed  to  him  on  a  silver  platter.  He 
didn’ t  have  to  fight  his  way  up  through 
the  scum  like  I  did.” 

Friedrich  II’s  portrait  had  moved  its 
right  hand  up  to  scratch  its  chin  while 
listening  intently. 

Bob  saw  that  Friedrich  was  looking 
at  him  again.  He  filled  his  goblet  with 
the  wine,  this  time  letting  it  overflow 
the  glass.  Copious  amounts  of  the 
valuable  fluid  spilled  upon  the  table. 
The  wounds  of  the  Belgian  lace  table¬ 
cloth  were  spreading. 

Rising  from  his  throne  and  raising 
his  crystal  goblet,  Bob  shouted  to 
Friedrich,  “I  want  to  propose  a  toast. 
To  us!” 

Friedrich  smiled  mysteriously. 

Bob  knew  Friedrich  wished  Bob  was 
his  son.  He  knew  Bob  would  have 
ruled  the  company  with  an  iron  hand. 
Bob  wouldn’t  have  given  in  to  the 
union’s  incessant  demands. 

“The  proletariat  must  be  treated  like 
the  animals  they  are.  Increased 
privileges  only  yield  decreased  produc¬ 
tivity,”  Friedrich  II  had  once  said. 

Bob  thought  that  perhaps  Friedrich 
II  had  been  responsible  for  the  great 
turnaround  in  his  life. 

“Yes,  that’s  it!”  Bob  exclaimed. 
“Friedrich  adopted  me,  replaced  both 
his  unworthy  son  and  the  father  I  had 
lost.” 
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Bob  looked  admiringly  over  at 
Friedrich. 

“I  have  always  done  what  is  good 
for  the  company.  I  have  always  acted 
like  a  man.  I  will  always  be  your 
worthy  son.” 

He  and  Friedrich.  Father  and  son. 
Tonight  they  would  celebrate  together. 
If  all  of  the  other  guests  had  wanted  to 
leave  at  11:00  p.m.  so  much  the  better. 
He  would  spend  his  time  with  the  only 
person  that  deserved  it.  He  didn’t  care 
if  the  other  executives  didn’t  seem  to 
like  him.  They  were  only  jealous  of 
him  because  he  was  better  than  they 
were.  He  didn’t  like  them  either. 

Bob  stumbled  up  from  his  chair.  He 
snatched  the  bottle  of  wine  and  raised 
it  high  into  the  air,  swaying  slightly  on 
his  feet. 

‘‘I  wanna  propose  a  toast,”  he 
slurred,  glaring  at  the  portrait.  ‘‘To  my 
Father.” 

He  raised  the  bottle  of  wine  to  his 
lips.  He  thrust  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
into  his  mouth,  allowing  it  to  slide  deep 
into  his  throat.  The  warming  liquid 
gushed  down  his  throat.  He  swallowed 
it  all — including  the  dregs.  He  threw 
the  empty  bottle  across  the  room.  It 
bounced  off  the  wall  and  rolled  across 
the  parqueted  floor  unbroken. 

The  portrait  shook  slightly.  The 
facial  expression  changed.  The  mouth 
contorted.  The  lips  trembled. 

‘‘It  acts  like  it  is  trying  to  speak,” 
said  Bob,  horrified.  ‘‘How  can  paint¬ 
ings  speak?  How  can  paintings  move? 
Am  I  losing  my  mind?  Going  insane?” 

His  eyes  shot  back  to  the  portrait.  It 
hadn’t  changed  any — or  had  it?  The 
eyes  seemed  to  be  staring  directly  at 
him.  He  moved  his  head.  The  eyes 
followed  him.  The  pupils  were  piercing 
him. 

“Oh  no,  not  that.  I’m  not  crazy. 
How  logically  I  think.  I  can’t  be 
crazy.” 

He  could  feel  the  intense  heat  gene¬ 
rated  by  those  two  laser  beams  on  his 
throat,  like  a  vampire  giving  him  a 
kiss. 

“They  say  my  father  was  insane,  but 
I  know  he  wasn’t.  He  just  did  what  he 
had  to  do.  He  wasn’t  crazy.  I  don’t 
blame  him  for  what  he  did.” 

The  painting’s  mouth  began  trembl¬ 
ing.  Bob  swaggered  up  to  the  portrait. 
The  lips  parted.  The  mouth  began 
opening.  The  throat  vibrated,  emitting 
guttural  sounds.  Bob  listened  trans¬ 
fixed.  The  heavy  chest  began  rising  and 
falling.  The  guttural  sounds  gave  way 
to  a  raspy  voice. 

‘  ‘  mmmmmmrrrrrrrr’  ’ 


“What  are  you  saying?  I  don’t 
understand.” 

The  rumblings  repeated  themselves. 

“I  still  can’t  understand.” 

The  deep  raspy  voice  became  clearer. 
Bob  took  a  quick  step  backward. 

The  voice  slowly  reiterated. 
“Muurrderrr.” 

“Is  that  what  you  want  me  to  do?” 
demanded  Bob. 

The  portrait’s  somber  expression 
returned. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  kill  Friedrich 
III?” 

The  portrait  remained  speechless. 

“Oh,  that’s  it.  Yes,  I  will  kill  him  for 
you.  I  will  do  anything  for  you.  How 
else  could  I  repay  you  for  everything 
you  have  done  for  me?” 

Murder.  There  were  over  20,000 
homicides  in  the  United  States  last 
year,  Bob  thought  to  himself.  Murder 
is  something  that  I  should  be  very 
familiar  with.  Murder  is  what  Father 
did  to  Mother,  Debbie  and  himself. 

Bob  was  a  little  boy  again.  He 
started  skipping  gaily  around  the 
room,  hopping  over  the  chairs  when 
they  got  in  his  way.  He  began  singing 
his  favorite  childhood  song.  An  old 
English  folk  song. 

“Oranges  and  lemons,  say  the  bells 
of  St.  Clement’s 

You  owe  me  five  farthings,  say  the 
bells  of  St.  Martin’s 

When  will  you  pay  me?  say  the  bells 
of  St.  Bailey 

When  I  am  rich,  say  the  bells  of 
Shoreditch 

When  will  that  be?  say  the  bells  of 
Stepney 

I  do  not  know,  says  the  great  bell  of 
Bow.” 

Bobby  giggled  with  excitement  as  he 
jumped  over  the  remaining  verses.  He 
began  singing  the  end  of  the  song.  It 
had  always  been  his  very  most  favorite 
part. 

“Here  comes  a  candle  to  light  you  to 
bed 

“And  here  comes  a  chopper  to  cut 
off  your  head. 

“Chop,  chop,  chop,  chop,  chop, 
chop,  chop,  chop,  chop,  chop!” 

Daddy  used  to  sing  it  to  him  every 
night  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to 
bed.  It  must  have  been  Daddy’s 
favoritest  part  too.  That  was  how 
Daddy  put  Mommy  and  Debbie  to 
sleep. 

Friedrich  slowly  moved  his  big, 
burly  arm  up  to  his  face  and  wiped  a 
tear  from  his  melancholy  eyes. 

“Poor  Daddy.  He  is  sleeping  too. 
Poor,  poor  Daddy,  with  that  little  hole 


between  his  pretty  blue  eyes,  his  face  as 
pale  as  the  sky’s.  And  that  bigger  hole 
in  the  back  of  his  head,  with  his  pretty 
blond  hair  all  colored  red,”  Bobby 
sang  sadly. 

Friedrich  turned  his  head  and 
gagged. 

“Brave  Daddy.  Brave,  brave  Daddy. 
No  more  Mommy  to  bitch  at  me,  and 
no  more  Debbie  to  snitch  on  me.” 
Bobby  sang  with  glee.  “But  no  more 
Daddy  to  play  with  me,  and  no  more 
Daddy  to  slay  for  me.  I  will  go  live  with 
Uncle  Ted,  that  is,  until  he,  too,  is 
dead.” 

Bobby  saw  the  look  Friedrich  was 
giving  him.  He  could  tell  Friedrich 
knew  Bobby  was  just  like  his  daddy. 
Crazy!  But  don’t  all  little  boys  want  to 
grow  up  to  be  just  like  their  daddies? 
Friedrich  III  hadn’t  grown  up  like  his 
daddy.  Bobby  knew  Friedrich  was 
sorry  about  that.  But  what  if  Friedrich 
told?  Then,  no  more  board  of 
directors,  no  more  nice  office,  no  more 
cute  secretaries  to  take  out  for  lunch, 
no  more  fancy  car,  no  more  big  expen¬ 
sive  house.  It  would  be  easier  to  have 
no  more  Friedrich.  Bobby  was  born  to 
be  a  murderer,  you  know,  just  like 
Daddy.  Friedrich  was  dead  already.  No 
questions  would  be  asked  if  he  killed 
Friedrich’s  spirit  too. 

How  should  he  do  it?  Oh,  the  answer 
seemed  so  obvious.  With  the  candela¬ 
brum!  He  could  picture  it  now.  He 
would  hold  the  six  shimmering  candles 
up  to  Friedrich’s  face  allowing  him  to 
smell  their  sooty  paraffin  smoke.  He 
would  then  gently  caress  Friedrich’s 
face  with  their  flickering  flames.  Ever 
so  slowly,  the  glimmering  candles 
would  descend  along  Friedrich’s  supple 
body,  the  flames  slightly  singeing 
Friedrich’s  breast.  Upon  reaching  the 
lower,  more  sensitive  regions,  he  would 
begin  rhythmic  circular  motions  with 
the  candelabrum,  tickling,  teasing, 
torturing  Friedrich  into  his  final 
release. 

Poor  Friedrich  would  be  helpless. 
Trapped  within  the  two-dimensional 
world  of  the  picture  frame,  he  could 
scream  all  he  wanted.  Nobody  would 
hear. 

The  heat  would  become  intense  as 
Bob  moved  the  candles  increasingly 
closer  with  each  pass.  Still,  Friedrich 
would  be  unable  to  escape. 

Soon,  the  hardened  surface  of  the 
portrait  would  begin  to  liquefy.  First, 
only  a  few  drops.  Then  the  drops 
would  run  together  to  form  a  stream, 
the  streams  would  flow  into  each  other 
forming  a  river.  A  river  of  oil.  The  oil 
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is  Friedrich. 

“Poor  Friedrich.  Friedrich  is 
melting.  ‘Oh,  I  am  melting,  you  horrid 
little  boy.’  Run,  Friedrich,  run.” 

Suddenly  there  would  be  a  flash,  as 
the  molten  oil  vaporized  and  erupted 
into  flames. 

“Poor  Friedrich.  Burning  Friedrich. 
Dying  Friedrich.  No  more  Friedrich. 
Friedrich  all  gone.  Friedrich  won’t  tell 
now.” 

Last  of  all  would  be  those  eyes. 
Those  two  sinister,  staring  eyes.  They 
would  dilate,  elongate  and  liquidate  as 
they  rolled  out  of  their  sockets  and 
down  his  cheeks  to  become  part  of  the 
inferno.  Fire.  Fire  destroys  all. 

Bob  was  proud  of  himself  after 
going  through  these  thoughts.  He  felt 
Father  would  be  proud  too.  While  it  is 
true  that  anyone  can  murder,  that  is, 
anyone  can  have  a  quarrel,  and  a 
vicious  quarrel  can  lead  to  an  assault, 
and  an  assault  can  end  in  murder,  it 
takes  a  special  type  of  a  person  to 
slowly  torture  somebody  to  death. 
Again,  he  made  the  cut  separating  the 
men  from  the  boys.  Again,  he  proved 
he  was  better  than  the  rest. 

Bob  surveyed  the  room,  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  himself.  His  glance  fell 
upon  Friedrich.  Friedrich  was  fuming 
at  him. 

“Oh,  my  God!  What  have  I  been 
thinking?  How  could  I  ever  even  think 
about  harming  the  one  person  who  has 
done  so  much  for  me?  Surely  I  am  not 
that  mad,  am  I?  I  am  not  that  far  Off 
My  Rocker.  I  am  not  that  crazy!  I 
don’t  want  to  be  insane!!  I  am  not  a 
fucking  lunatic!!!” 

“Friedrich,  will  you  keep  my  secret 
for  me?”  Bob  pleaded. 

Friedrich  made  no  reply.  He  just 
stared,  ruminating. 

“Oh  please,  please,  Friedrich.  Don’t 
be  cross.  I’m  sorry.  It  must  have  been 
the  wine.  Little  boys  shouldn’t  drink 
wine.  Oh,  I’m  such  a  naughty  little 
boy.  Please  keep  my  secret.  It  will  be 
our  little  secret.  It  is  always  fun  to 
share  a  secret  with  a  pal.  You  and  I, 
we’re  still  pals,  aren’t  we?” 

Friedrich  raised  his  great  arm  and 
beckoned  to  Bob.  His  gaze  zeroed  in 
on  Bob’s  pupils,  like  a  vampire  assert¬ 
ing  its  will  over  its  victims. 

“Oh,  Friedrich,  you  will  keep  my 
secret.  I  knew  I  could  trust  you.” 

Friedrich  beckoned  to  him  again. 
Bob  started  walking  toward  the 
portrait. 

“Do  you  want  to  share  a  secret  with 
me  too?  I  promise  not  to  tell — cross  my 
heart.” 


Bob  was  only  inches  away  from  the 
painting.  He  put  his  ear  up  to  Fried¬ 
rich’s  lips.  He  could  hear  Friedrich’s 
ancient  breath  wheezing  in  and  out  of 
his  chest.  It  had  a  musty  sort  of  smell, 
like  mildewed  canvas. 

Friedrich  began  moving  his  right 
arm.  When  the  hand  reached  the  height 
of  Bob’s  shoulder,  it  left  the  two- 
dimensional  plane  of  the  frame  and 
stretched  out  into  the  air.  It  found 
Bob’s  shoulders  and  slithered  across 
them,  hugging  him  tightly. 

The  deep  raspy  voice  groaned  into 
Bob’s  ear.  “MURDERER.” 

Bob  tried  to  break  away,  but 
Friedrich’s  iron  hand  held  him  fast. 
Friedrich’s  left  hand  rose  up  to  meet 
his  right.  Together,  they  slid  across 
Bob’s  powerless  shoulders.  Bob 
noticed  a  strong  smell  of  linseed  oil  as 
the  fingers  grasped  his  neck.  Bob  had 
never  experienced  such  pleasure  as 
when  those  oily  digits  slipped  and  slid 
over  his  throat,  massaging  him  to  that 
ultimate  release  that  everyone  dreams 
about.  He  moaned  uncontrollably  as 
those  powerful  fingers  crushed  bone 
after  bone  in  his  neck.  He  reached  a 
state  of  total  relaxation  when  he  real¬ 
ized  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  him 
to  breathe.  His  lungs  enjoyed  a  rest  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  His  heart 
began  beating  faster  and  faster  and 
faster  and  faster.  He  could  feel  his 
pulse  pounding  in  his  eardrums  like  a 
roll  played  on  a  pair  of  kettledrums. 
The  pressure  was  building  up  in  his 
head.  It  was  growing  so  strong  he  knew 
he  couldn’t  hold  out  much  longer.  His 
whole  body  wanted  to  explode.  His 
nose  erupted,  the  blood  running  across 
his  lips  and  into  his  mouth,  mingling 
with  the  choking  foam.  His  eyes  took 
one  last  look  at  Friedrich’s.  Those  two 
sinister,  staring  eyes. 

When  his  eyes  closed,  he  saw 
Katrina,  Friedrich’s  daughter.  She 
hadn’t  told  him  that  dying  could  be  so 
pleasurable.  Oh,  how  she  had  resisted 
when  Bob  strangled  her  after  they  had 
made  love.  That  was  Bob’s  secret  too. 


Petaled  clouds 
sifting  hues 
of  rain 
on  doe 
in  fields 
of  grain 

So,  our  dreams, 
loves, 
lives, 

slip  silently, 
imperceptively, 

And  we 
.  .  .  drift 
and  are  sown 
back  from  whence 
we  came. 

Penny  Donovan 
Lawton,  Michigan 


Dan 

I  refuse 

can  you  hear  me 
to  sit  and  wait  by  this  telephone 
and  if  I  leave  this  evening 
don’t  you  follow  me 

wandering  into  my  memory 
the  vision  of  your  smile 
or  the  feel  of  your  two  hands 
cupping  my  face 
I  can  love 
little  children 
people  in  pain 
or  stray  dogs 
unconditionally 
but  I  refuse 

to  let  you  play  upon  my  memory 
this  often 
if  I’m  not 

haunting  you  in  return 

Laura  Johnson 
Gary,  Indiana 
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Polish  Village 

The  warm  summer  night 
trees  shining,  rustling  gently 
in  the  streetlight.  .  .  • 

And  the  Steel  Mill,  always  the  Mill 
looming  across  the  street 
like  a  gray  metal  mountain 
blocking  out  the  sun. 

The  flashing  neon  bubbles 
floating  mechanically, 
rising  from  the  champagne  glass 
in  the  window  of  the  bar  on  the  corner.  .  . 
and  the  tavern  on  the  other  corner, 
where  we  got  black  cherry  soda 
with  the  aging  metal  gum  machine  outside.  .  . 

...  .or  just  lying  on  a  bed  on  a  hot  summer  night 

staring  blankly  at  the  reflection 

of  the  ceiling  light  in  the  window 

or  the  moth  fluttering  near  the  light 

or  the  pattern  of  the  bricks 

of  the  house  crowded  next  door. 

And  the  Steel  Mill,  always  the  Mill 
looming  across  the  street 
like  a  gray  metal  mountain 
blocking  out  the  sun. 

David  Spencer 
Gary,  Indiana 


A  Promise 


I  think  that  something  should  be  done. 
A  fella  can't  have  any  fun. 

When  every  time  he  turns  around 
His  mother  wants  to  wash  his  face 
A  nd  stick  him  in  a  certain  place 
like  flowers  growin’  in  the  ground. 

Why,  just  as  soon  as  I  get  home 
She  grabs  the  soap  and  works  up  foam 
As  thick  as  topping  on  a  pie. 

A  nd  then  she  scrubs  my  face  and  neck 
Takin’  skin  off  by  the  peck 
A  nd  even  gets  soap  in  my  eye. 

It  seems  to  me  a  lot  of  bother 
But  when  I  make  a  kick  to  father 
He  just  says,  “ She  does  the  boss  in’.  ” 

I  guess  I’ve  just  gotta  bear  it 
But  when  I  grow  up — I  swear  it — 
That’s  the  end  of  this  guy’s  washin’l 

Ralph  L.  Edwards 
Bruceville,  Indiana 


Grandma 


Grandma  was  vanilla  ice  cream 
and  Planters  Peanuts 
a  cool  fan  relieving 
the  summers  heat 
a  smile  of  wrinkles, 

acquired  through  love 
required  of  love. 

Grandma  was  tan 

and  beautifully  round. 

Grandma  was  stories,  was  pictures 
when  night  rudely  interrupted 
play. 

Grandma  says 
does 
lives 
for  me. 

I  was  always  her  favorite  which  was  never  right,  but 
how  do  you  ask  someone  to  stop  loving  you  so  much. 
Grandma  was  protective 
and  lenient 
flowery  smelling  soap 
lilacs  in  full  bloom 

and  that  sweet  powdery  scent  of  rouge. 

Grandma  was  blueberries 
and  mulberry  pie 
chicken  and  dumplings 
and  strawberry  Jello. 

Grandma,  for  one  summer, 
was  mine. 

Kevin  C.  Thompson 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Andy  Smock 
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Christmas  —  1952 

Amy  Garza 


It  was  December  23rd — two  days 
before  Christmas.  For  three  very  poor 
mountain  children  it  was  a  time  of 
supressed  feelings  and  questions.  I  was 
ten  years  old,  my  sister,  nine,  and  my 
brother,  seven.  This  was  the  time  in 
our  lives  that  we  were  trying  to  hang  on 
to  our  belief  that  there  really  was  a 
Santa  Clause.  I  especially  wanted  very 
much  to  believe,  for  the  sake  of  my 
brother  and  sister.  I’d  begun  to  have 
my  doubts  the  previous  year  when  our 
presents  had  been  very  few  and  all 
homemade.  Oh!  how  I  wanted  to 
believe  that  Santa  would  bring  my 
brother  and  sister  a  lot  of  presents  this 
year!  I  wanted  to  see  joy  on  their  faces 
again. 

Times  had  been  very  hard  for  us 
during  this  past  year.  Daddy  had  had 
little  work,  and  Mother  had  been 
getting  sick  very  often.  At  this 
moment,  she  was  in  the  back  room  in 
bed — in  darkness.  She  had  been  sick  a 
long  time  now  and  since  I  was  the 
eldest,  I  took  care  of  her.  For  the 
younger  two,  Mother’s  sickness  had 
left  its  mark.  There  had  been  times  that 
I  had  seen  the  confused  look  on  my 
brother’s  face  when  he’d  tried  to  talk 
to  Mother  and  she  had  not  even 
answered.  David,  being  the  youngest, 
really  took  Mother’s  illness  the 
hardest.  My  sister,  Doris,  was  very 
quiet  now,  whereas  in  the  past  she  had 
been  a  very  rambunctious  child, 
talking  continuously.  I  missed  her 
chatter! 

School  was  out  for  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion  and  the  three  of  us  had  a  lot  of 
time  on  our  hands.  Our  closest  neigh¬ 
bors  were  way  over  the  next  mountain, 
so  we  had  to  play  with  each  other.  It 
was  play  or  work — and  work  for  us  in 
the  winter  time  was  usually  cleaning 
the  house.  That  didn’t  take  too  long, 
the  house  was  very  small  and  Mother 
had  brought  us  up  to  be  neat  at  all 
times. 

It  was  the  weekly  washing  that  took 
the  longest  to  do.  Since  there  was  no 
running  water  in  the  house,  we  had  to 
carry  the  water  from  the  spring  to  fill 


the  old  black  iron  wash  tub.  Then  we’d 
carry  wood  to  put  under  the  wash  tub 
to  keep  the  fire  going.  Using  lye  soap  in 
the  wash  water,  we’d  punch  the  white 
clothes  around  with  a  smooth  stick, 
while  they  boiled  in  the  water.  The 
clothes  really  came  out  clean  and 
white! 

Since  the  weather  was  so  cold  in  the 
winter,  we’d  usually  hang  our  clothes 
on  the  back  of  wooden  chairs,  then  set 
them  around  the  old  wood  stove  in  the 
living  room  to  dry.  Hanging  them  out¬ 
side  would  have  caused  the  clothes  to 
freeze  stiff. 

Knowing  that  if  Doris  and  David 
were  to  be  happy  this  Christmas,  it 
would  be  up  to  me,  I  tried  to  invent 
things  to  keep  them  occupied. 

I  had  my  brother  looking  for  snow 
every  few  minutes.  Earlier,  I  had  told 
him  that  Santa  couldn’t  ride  his  sleigh 
if  there  was  no  snow  for  the  reindeer. 

Then  I  would  tell  them  about  how 
hard  the  elves  were  working  at  the 
North  Pole — making  gifts  especially 
for  them.  Guessing  games  would  go  on 
between  the  two — who  was  gonna  get 
what? 

Now,  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table,  and 
gazing  out  the  window  at  the  green 
pine  trees  of  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains,  I  decided  it  was  time  to  go  get  the 
Christmas  tree!  We  could  do  it!  I  was 
sure!  I  had  helped  Daddy  cut  the  tree 
year  after  year.  Yes!  We  could  do  it 
and  surprise  Daddy  when  he  got  back 
from  Grandpa’s  house  way  back  upon 
the  mountain. 

“Doris!  David!  Git  yore  coats! 
We’re  goin’  Christmas  tree  hunting!” 

It  sure  felt  good  to  see  the  happiness 
in  their  faces  as  they  ran  to  do  my 
bidding. 

“Hooray!  A  Christmas  tree!”  The 
two  were  almost  singing. 

I  went  to  the  back  room  to  tell 
Mother  that  we  were  going  out  for 
awhile.  She  was  asleep,  so  I  tiptoed 
back  out,  motioning  to  my  brother  and 
sister  to  be  quiet. 

Donning  our  coats,  the  three  of  us 
quietly  went  out  and  closed  the  door 


behind  us.  I  ran  to  the  smokehouse  to 
get  Daddy’s  small  hatchet,  and  then  up 
the  glade  we  climbed,  checking  the 
trees  as  we  went. 

“Mildred,  look!  Here’s  one.  .  .no, 
the  back’s  out.” 

“Oh,  here’s  one.  .  .Guess  not!  It’s 
crooked.” 

These  two  were  really  examining  the 
trees.  If  they  kept  this  up,  we  were  sure 
to  get  a  good  one. 

We  were  getting  close  to  the  fence 
row  when  we  saw  it!  It  wasn’t  too  big, 
and  neither  was  it  too  small.  It  was  just 
right.  All  three  of  us  inspected  it.  It 
was  a  balsam  tree,  almost  four  foot 
tall. 

The  cold  wind  began  to  blow  as  I 
started  to  chop  down  the  tree.  Even 
though  Doris  and  David  had  their 
coats  on,  I  could  see  them  shivering 
when  I  looked  up  at  them.  It  seemed 
bad  weather  was  indeed  on  its  way! 

When  I  finally  had  the  tree  chopped 
down,  Doris  and  David  carried  it  down 
the  glade,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tree. 
As  we  went  down  the  hill,  we  sang. 

“Here  comes  Santa  Claus!  Here 
comes  Santa  Claus!  Right  down  Santa 
Claus  lane!” 

Upon  reaching  the  house,  I  went 
back  to  the  smokehouse  to  put  away 
the  hatchet,  and  there  I  found  a  good 
solid  bucket  in  which  to  put  the  tree. 

“David,  see  if  you  kin  find  some 
rocks  ta  put  round  the  tree.  And, 
Doris,  git  a  bucket  o’  water  ta  water 
the  tree!” 

They  went  scurrying  off  as  I  picked 
up  the  tree  and  the  bucket,  and  carried 
them  into  the  house.  The  warmth  of 
the  wood  stove  greeted  me  as  I  came 
into  the  living  room.  I  could  smell  the 
balsam.  It  brought  Christmas  closer. 

David  and  Doris  came  in  the  room 
with  their  jobs  completed.  We  set  the 
tree  in  the  bucket  and  set  the  rocks 
around  the  tree.  The  tree  looked 
crooked.  Then  I  remembered. 

“David,  run  out  ta  the  chopping 
block,  ’n  bring  in  some  o’  the  sand 
that’s  round  the  block.  That’ll  help 
hold  the  tree  straight.” 
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Out  he  dashed  to  accomplish  the 
chore. 

“Mildred,  what  ’re  we  goin’  ta  do 
fer  decorations?” 

Doris’s  eyes  were  on  me  as  I  tried  to 
think  fast.  Then  she  said,  “Oh,  maybe 
we  can  string  some  popcorn!” 

“Great!  That’s  jest  what  we’ll  do. 
And  then  we  kin  cut  some  colored 
paper  up  and  paste  some  chains 
together.  We’ll  make  some  paste  out  ’o 
flour  and  water.” 

She  was  really  happy  with  these 
suggestions  as  she  hurried  to  the 
kitchen  to  begin  popping  corn. 

David  came  in  carrying  the  sand — all 
hunched  over  with  the  weight  of  it. 

Plop!  went  the  bucket  on  the  floor! 

“Gee  whiz,  Mildred!  That’s  heavy!” 

David  was  huffing  and  puffing! 

“Well,  that’s  done  now,  David. 
Thank  you!  Mebbe  you  kin  think  o’ 
something  ta  decorate  the  tree  with. 
Doris’s  popping  corn  and  Ah’m  gonna 
cut  out  colored  paper  ta  make  chains. 
Now,  think  real  hard!” 

David’s  forehead  was  all  wrinkled  as 
he  tried  to  think  of  something  just 
right.  He  sat  down  on  the  floor  to 
watch  me  dip  the  sand  around  the  tree 
trunk. 

As  I  straightened  up,  my  eyes  fell  on 
David’s  face,  just  as  his  idea  struck. 
His  eyes  were  bright  with  joy  as  he 
jumped  up. 

“Ah  know  what  ta  git!  Wait  right 
’ere,  Ah’ll  be  right  back.” 

Off  he  dashed  through  the  door.  In 
his  haste,  he  let  the  door  slam. 

“Mildred,  Mildred.  What’s  goin’ 
on?”  Mother  called  from  the 
bedroom. 

I  rushed  over  to  the  door,  and 
stopped  as  I  went  just  into  the 
doorway,  adjusting  my  eyes  to  the 
darkened  room.  Mother  was  trying  to 
sit  up,  her  hands  seemed  to  be  shaking. 

“Mom,  that’s  okay.  Jest  David 
running  out!  He’s  all  excited  ’bout  the 
tree  we  jest  got — our  Christmas  tree! 
Hit’s  gonna  be  sooo  pretty!  You  have 
ta  git  well  ta  help  us  decorate.” 

Mother’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 


gazed  at  me.  She  beckoned  to  me  with 
her  shaking  hands,  and  when  I  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  she  reached  for  my 
hands. 

“Mildred,  yore  doin’  sech  ah  good 
job  with  Doris  ’n  David.  If  only  Ah 
could  git  better  soon.  Ah’ll  do  ma  best! 
Christmas  will  be  very  small  this  year — 
very  small,  and  very  sad.” 

A  few  tears  fell  on  her  cheeks  as  she 
talked.  My  throat  was  so  choked  up 
that  I  couldn’t  say  anything.  I  just 
hugged  her  close  to  me,  and  whispered, 
“That’s  okay,  Mom.  .  .that’s  okay,” 

She  lay  back  on  the  pillow  and 
closed  her  eyes.  I  stood  up  and 
straightened  the  covers  on  her  bed, 
pulling  them  up  over  her  arms. 

“Mom,  are  ya  hungry?  Want  some¬ 
thing  ta  eat?  Ah  made  some  corn  bread 
’n  tomato  soup.” 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
me  with  a  new  expression. 

“Yes,  Ah  will  have  some.  Ah  need  ta 
git  ma  strength  back.  Jest  ah,  ah  little, 
tho!” 

I  eagerly  ran  out  to  get  her  the  soup. 
It  was  the  first  time  she’d  been 
interested  in  eating  in  many  days. 

As  I  began  to  heat  the  soup,  I  could 
smell  the  popcorn  Doris  was  shaking  in 
the  pan  next  to  me.  Boy!  Did  that  smell 
good!  I  realized  I  was  hungry,  too. 

Just  then,  David  ran  in  with  his  eyes 
shining,  hiding  something  behind  his 
back. 

“Look — look  what  I  have!” 

Slowly,  he  brought  his  arm  around 
to  show  us  an  old  bird’s  nest  with  a 
blue  egg  nestled  in  the  middle. 

“It  didn’t  hatch,  so  Ah  think  the 
Momma  bird  left  her  pretty  blue  egg 
fer  our  tree.” 

I  grabbed  my  brother  and  hugged 
him! 

“David,  what  would  we  do  without 
ya!” 

Doris  was  bent  over  David’s  hand, 
and  she  was  smiling. 

“It’s  so  pretty,  David!  Our  tree  will 
be  something  special!” 

As  the  three  of  us  stood  there  in  the 
kitchen  together,  there  was  the  most 


complete  feeling  of  family!  We  were 
brother  and  sisters,  and  love 
abounded! 

That  evening,  we  strung  popcorn, 
made  our  flour  paste  and  glued  our 
chains.  Then  we  decorated  our  tree 
with  the  chains  draped  all  around  the 
branches,  intermingled  with  the 
popcorn.  And,  near  the  top,  we  placed 
David’s  bird’s  nest. 

Mother  had  gotten  up  and  was 
sitting  in  Daddy’s  big  chair,  covered 
with  a  patchwork  quilt.  She  smiled  and 
enjoyed  our  clowning  and  singing. 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  heard 
Daddy’s  footsteps  on  the  rickety  old 
porch. 

“Ho!  What’s  this  ruckus?  Could 
hear  ya  half  way  up  the  mountain.” 

Daddy  came  in  and  had  his  coat  half 
way  off  when  he  saw  our  tree.  For  a 
second,  I  could  see  sadness  in  his  eyes, 
and  then  he  said,  “Ah,  you’ve  gotten 
the  tree  all  done!  And  it’s  a  fine  job 
indeed!  Come  ’n  give  yore  Pop  ah 
hug!” 

We  really  did  have  a  fine  time  that 
night! 

The  next  day  was  the  24th,  Christmas 
Eve.  As  soon  as  my  eyes  opened  I 
bounced  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the 
window!  There  had  to  be  snow!  But 
there  wasn’t.  I  was  so  disappointed, 
but  immediately  I  began  to  try  to  think 
of  something  to  tell  David,  just  in  case 
it  really  didn’t  snow  for  Christmas. 

As  I  built  a  fire  in  the  wood  stove  in 
the  living  room,  I  thought  of  all  kinds 
of  things.  Maybe  Santa  was  teaching 
the  reindoor  to  pull  the  sleigh  without 
snow.  Or  maybe  Rudolph  had  a  cold 
and  couldn’t  come  if  it  was  snowing! 

“Mildred!  HIT  DIDN’T  SNOW!” 

David,  in  his  flannel  night  shirt, 
stood  in  the  doorway  to  the  bedroom, 
barefooted.  Disappointment  was 
written  all  over  his  face. 

All  I  could  say  was,  “Wal,  we’ve  got 
ah  whole  day  yit  before  time  fer  Santa. 
’N  taday  we’re  gonna  bake  some  cakes 
fer  Christmas  Day!” 

Now,  that  statement  really  took  the 
disappointment  from  his  face! 
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“Oh,  boy!  Cake!  Ah’ 11  git  dressed  ’n 
go  crack  some  walnuts,  okay?’’ 

“Good  idea,  David,  you  do  that!” 

My  goodness,  I  got  out  of  that  pretty 
well!  Rather,  I  postponed  it! 

We  spent  Christmas  Eve  baking  and 
sneaking  around  the  house  making 
little  presents  for  each  other. 

I  noticed  Mother  and  Daddy  in  the 
bedroom,  talking  quite  a  bit.  Daddy 
sat  on  the  edge  of  Mother’s  bed,  but 
their  voices  were  too  low  for  me  to  hear 
what  was  said.  I  knew  it  wasn’t  happy 
news.  Daddy  was  too  sad  as  he  left  for 
town  about  midday.  I  could  hear 
Mother  softly  crying  afterwards.  She 
hadn’t  been  crying  too  long  before  she 
fell  asleep.  I  was  keeping  a  close  eye  on 
her. 

In  order  to  keep  David  and  Doris 
laughing  while  we  were  baking,  I  took 
cocoa  and  sugar,  mixed  them,  and  put 


the  mixture  under  my  tongue.  I 
pretended  that  it  was  snuff  like  my 
Grandma’s.  Getting  an  old  tin  can,  as 
she  did,  I  would  talk  and  then  spit — 
talk  and  spit.  Doris  and  David  thought 
this  was  hilarious! 

After  the  baking  was  done — a 
chocolate  walnut  cake  and  a  yellow 
cake  with  icing  made  from  beating  an 
egg  white — I  sat  down  to  mend,  and 
Doris  and  David  played  checkers,  lying 
on  the  floor  by  the  stove. 

I  got  up  to  check  on  Mother  again, 
and  coming  back  to  my  chair,  I  passed 
the  window  and  looked  out.  There  was 
Daddy  walking  down  the  path  from  the 
dirt  road  above  the  house.  He  was 
carrying  a  brown  paper  sack.  His  hat 
was  pulled  down  over  his  face.  He  went 
into  the  smokehouse  and  came  out 
without  the  bag. 

“Hullow,  kids!  How’s  yore  Mom 


this  evening?” 

He  hung  his  coat  on  a  nail  by  the 
door,  and  sat  in  his  chair  by  the  warm 
stove,  leaning  forward,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  to  get  warm. 

“She’s  still  asleep,  Daddy.  But  she 
ate  good  a  while  ago!” 

“Wal,  that’s  good!  Mabbe  she’s 
gitting  better.  Let’s  hope  so.  So!  What 
did  ya  do  taday?” 

Doris  and  David  ran  to  either  side  of 
him  and  were  talking  at  the  same  time. 
How  Daddy  enjoyed  them! 

As  I  stood  by  the  window,  I  looked 
out  again,  hoping  to  see  snow  coming 
down  in  the  twilight.  But,  as  before, 
there  was  none. 

David  was  suddenly  tugging  at  my 
sleeve. 

“Mildred,  let’s  git  ta  bed  now!  Santa 
won’t  come  iffin  we’re  not  asleep!” 

“Okay,  time  fer  bed!  First,  though, 


Campfire 


Yellow  flames 

Lapping 

A  t  dried  timber 

Bubbling  marshmallows 
Dripping 

Off  whittled  sticks 

Radiating  heat 

Enveloping 

The  evening  chill 

Golden  popcorn 

Multiplying 

In  the  cast  iron  shaker 

Crackling  twigs 
Breaking 

The  night’s  silence 

White  smoke 
Swirling 

From  the  fire’s  water-soaked  ending 
Marge  Franko 
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put  the  checkers  away.” 

Lying  in  bed  later,  I  could  hear  the 
low  murmur  of  Mom  and  Daddy  talk¬ 
ing  together.  I  could  sense  a  feeling  of 
sadness  again  in  their  low  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Please,  God,”  I  prayed,  “Let 
Santa  come  fer  ma  sister  and  little 
brother!”  I  prayed  with  my  hands 
clasped,  and  with  all  my  being,  “And 
let  Mom  git  well  soon — very  soon. 
Amen.” 

Just  before  going  to  sleep,  I 
remember  thinking  that  I  could  hear 
jingle  bells. 

I  awoke  to  a  still  dark  room  on 
Christmas  morning.  Doris  and  David 
were  still  sleeping.  Doris  slept  next  to 
me,  and  David  slept  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

Quietly,  I  slipped  out  of  bed  and 
tiptoed  out  of  the  bedroom  and  over  to 


the  Christmas  tree.  There  under  the 
tree  were  three  shoe  boxes,  each  one 
marked  with  one  of  our  names. 

I  sat  down  on  the  cold  wooden  floor 
and  put  my  box  in  my  lap.  It  was  not 
gift  wrapped  and  had  no  ribbon. 
Slowly,  I  opened  the  box.  Inside  was 
an  orange,  an  apple,  a  small  bag  of 
peppermint  candy,  and  the  rest  was  a 
mixture  of  nuts. 

As  I  sat  there,  I  knew  that  there  was 
no  Santa  Claus,  as  we  had  always 
thought  before. 

Santa  was  my  Dad,  trudging  to  town 
with  hardly  any  money.  .  .and  coming 
back  with  something.  .  .all  he  could 
afford.  .  .for  his  children.  As  I  sat 
there,  I  could  see  him  again  as  he  came 
down  the  trail  with  his  brown  paper 
bag. 

Getting  up  from  the  floor,  I  walked 
to  the  window  to  see  our  Christmas 


morning.  I  gasped  with  happiness  at 
the  winter  wonderland  outside  the 
cabin,  and  it  was  still  snowing! 

Blinking  back  tears  in  my  eyes,  I 
looked  again  at  my  shoe  box — my  shoe 
box  full  of  diamonds  and  jewels! 


Poem 


The  Great  Truths  of  Life  are  not  difficult  to  understand. 
We  are  born  and  we  die. 

It  is  the  stuff  that  falls  in  between  that  we  get  lost  in. 

Cheryl  Saunders 
Dolton,  Illinois 


Spring  Beauties 


Spring  blossoms  sway. 
Their  petals  weigh 
as  much  as  a  feather— 
but  rainy  weather 
loads 

them 

with 

crystalline 


dew. 


Ellen  Lawrence 
Lowell,  Indiana 


I  like  to  laugh — 
simply, 

without  precaution,  as  if 

all  the  world, 
extinguished, 
lit  up  suddenly  this  way. 

Michael  Kulycky 
Evanston,  Illinois 


Mine  Forever 


I  love  your  touch 

It  gave  me  warmth. 

I  love  your  expression, 

It  gave  me  desire. 

I  love  your  gentleness, 

It  gave  me  you. 

I  love  your  existence, 

It  gave  me  a  memory 
Forever. 

Francine  Okun  Gardberg 
Munster,  Indiana 


Rococo 


In  silver-black  night 
The  matter  of  life 
is  simple. 

A  t  dawn,  I  lose  my  innocence. 
Motes  dancing  in  the  sunlight 
inevitably  come  to  rest 
on  the  fretworks  of 
contrived  grandiloquence. 

Denise  Sobilo 
East  Chicago,  Indiana 
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Contemplation 


Afloat  in  a  gigantic  ring 

Of  cool  green  water.  .  . 

Soaring  out  beyond  time.  .  . 

Beyond  sound.  .  . 

Into  a  labyrinth  of  paisley  colors 
Now  lifted 

Into  a  transcendental  state 
Where  deeper,  even  more  subtle  silences 
Permeate 

While  man  tic  dreams 
Evoke  a  mantra  from  above, 

An  incantation 

Bearing  fragments  of  an  ancient  hymn 
Of  adoration, 

But  plaintive  lamentations 
Reek  this  earth ; 

My  chant  is  unheard. 

Evangeline  F.  Morse 
Gary,  Indiana 


and  the  dew  dampened  blossom 

lifted  its  loveliness 

turn  ing.  .  . 

opening 

slowly 

that  it  might  sip 

the  sunshine's  splendored  kisses 

and 

burst  forth 
in  fulfilled 
glory 

Jo  Ann  Hall-Evans 
Gary,  Indiana 


Perhaps  Lord, 

such  a  day  will  come 
when  average  men  understand  you. 

When  Holiness  reigns  and  perversion  dies. 
When  innocence  is  valued  as  wisdom 
and  worldly  knowledge  considered  folly. 
Where  beauty  is  a  word  that  describes 
a  person  inside  and  the  touch  between 
a  man  and  woman  is  nothing  less 
than  sanctified 
Do  you  suppose  Lord, 
man  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  world? 

.  .  .  sad  to  say,  I  don't  even  think  I  would  be. 
You  see,  I’m  human.  .  . 

and  selfish. 


Deborah  J.  Bilbrey 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Poetry 


I  wanted  to  hand  you  • 

my  soul  on  a  platter, 

with  flourishes  and  gleaming  silver. 

I  wanted  you  to  like  me,  so 
I  scrawled  the  words  and  gave 
them  to  you,  then 
watched  you  anxiously  while 
you  read,  chewed,  swallowed 
with  your  own  nervous  adam’s  apple 
bobbing  in  your  throat.  My  feelings, 
heart  and  thoughts  went  sliding  down 
into  the  pit.  Then  you  grinned 
unexpectedly,  looked  up  and  licked 
my  soul  from  your  lips. 

Jauneth  Skinner-Kessler 
Celina,  Ohio 


Charles  H.  Hutton 


A  Match 


The  spark  of  life  begins, 

It  grows  bright  and  flickers. 
It  travels  its  path 
Until  it  burns  out. 

Only  the  smoke  remains — 
And  soon,  even  that  is  gone 

bogart 
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Abolone 


Strange  abolone  you  are  to  me, 

like  a  wind  that  is  neither  felt  nor  heard. 

You  are  a  torment, 

born  as  a  silent  whisper  in  mid-afternoon. 

You  trust  nothing, 

but  that  which  is  equally  strange. 

You  should  leave  like  melting  snow  in  spring  sunshine, 
but  you  go  on  existing,  like  a  rusty  tea  kettle, 
in  the  forgotten  remains  of  a  house  touched  by  fire. 

Sometimes, 

i  lull  you  and  hold  you. 

But  sometimes  a  wrath  comes  over  me, 

and  i  wish  you  were  forever  autumn  leaves 
gone  dead  and  blown  from  memory. 

Yvonne  Wilson 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Go  and  Be 


I  Wish  I  Had  the  Guts  To  Say  This 


Fly  away  little  kite 
Now  that  I’ve  set  you  free 
Go  and  Be 


Oh  parents, 
you’re  growing  older 
right  before  my  eyes, 
and  people  say 

the  sun  is  setting  in  your  skies. 


Go  and  be  an  airplane  if  you  wish 
weaving  through  the  clouds 


Or  pretend  you’re  an  eagle 
then  you  can  rule  the  sky 


Oh  parents, 


I  wish  to  share 

with  you  my  youthful  years, 


If  you  want,  you  can  be  a  star 
and  shine  your  light  down  on  me 


and  nobly 
guard  you 


You  can  be  the  sun 

and  fall  into  a  beautiful  horizon 


from  aging’s  haunting  fears. 


Oh  parents, 
please  don’t  ever 
feel  the  pain  of  isolation. 
Depend  upon  me 
for  love  and  consolation. 


Oh,  I  see 

you  want  to  be  a  kite 


Why,  little  kite — 
why  did  you  come  back? 


Denise  Brummel 


J.  A.  Kelchak 
Munster,  Indiana 
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Dark  Corners 


Love  has  found  its  way 
to  the  dark  corners 
of  my  heart 

unobtrusively  checked  in 
and  turned  on  the  light, 
opened  up  the  feelings 
long  forgotten,  buried  deep. 
Thoughts  have  started  stirring 
looking  for  a  place 
where  they  too 
can  feel  brand  new. 

Dare  I  let  them  stay — 
nestle  in  and  feel  at  home 
Last  time  I  did  this, 

I  ended  up  alone — 

With  dark  corners  in  my  heart. 

Colleen  Mark  ley 
Hammond,  Indiana 


winter  from  the  top  floor 


stars  gild  the  royal  damask  of  the  night 
the  sky  is  filled 
with  dream 
now 

upturned  eyes  behold 

above  the  frosty  roofs 
valhallan  gold 

and  watch  the  changing  of  the  guard  by  angels  galagarbed 
while  in  the  gaping  street  policemen  prowl  with  hard  hand 

on  the  tattered  crowd 

only  the  homeless  worship  heaven  shown  free 

to  the  sinner 

for  the  wellhoused  draw  their  blinds 
and  go  once  more 
to 

their 

dinner 

Antoni  Gronowicz 
New  York,  New  York 
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